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Last Wednesday, Hopkins ad- 
mitted the Class of 2014, accept- 
ing 20 percent of its applicants, a 
drastic drop from last year’s 26.7 


percent. 
Out of 18,000 applicants, the 
university admitted 3,764 stu- 


dents. 

Last year’s class had an appli- 
cant pool of 16,124 and admitted 
4,209 students. 

“We're delighted with how it 
went this year — we had signifi- 
cantly more talent to choose from 
from the applicant pool and we 
were very deliberate about going 
through very carefully everyone 
who applied. It’s a wonderful 
group,” Dean of Admissions John 
Latting said. 

According to Latting, the dra- 
matic drop in admissions was 
due to both the size of the current 
freshman class — larger than the 
University expected — as well 
as the greater volume of applica- 
tions that Hopkins received this 
year. 

The more competitive admis- 
sions rate will put the University 
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Workers from four local universities spoke at Hopkins about the conflict regarding their union representation and their support of Unite Here Local Seven. 


Aramark employees seek student support for union 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


flict over union representation. 
Aramark employees from 
Hopkins and Towson University, 
as well as Thompson Hospitality 
employees from Morgan State 
University and Coppin State Uni- 


versity, encouraged students to 
consider rallying for local union 
support from their respective 
campus food providers. 

The Hopkins Black Student 
Union (BSU), the Hopkins Col- 


lege Democrats, Morgan United, 

the Morgan Political Science As- 

sociation and the Towson Pro- 

gressive Democrats co-sponsored 

the event. BSU Vice President 
See ARAMARK, pace A7 


Baltimore food service em- 
ployees held a forum Tuesday 
night to discuss the ongoing con- 
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Hopkins admission rate 
drops to 20 percent 


in line to compete with a smaller 
and more elite set of institutions, 
Latting said. 

“1 think the one thing that we 
all have to remember is that as 
we become more selective, the 
competition that we face focuses 
on a smaller set of institutions . 
.. The eight Ivies and other in- 
stitutions are increasingly going 
to be our competition,” Latting 
said. 

However, he added, the lower 
admissions rate will also mean an 
increase in the school’s recruiting 
efforts as well. 

“The other side of this coin, 
though, is we have to raise our 
game from both a recruiting 
stand point and from a real ex- 
perience, the reality of the stu- 
dent experience here,” Latting 
said. 

“We have to be able to make 
the case to students that they 
should prefer Johns Hopkins to 
all of the other places they’ve 
been admitted to.” 

In addition, there was a slight 
increase in the number of ap- 
plicants put on the waitlist this 
year. About 3,800 students were 

See ADMISSIONS, pace A7 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
News & Features Editor 


Hopkins students celebrated 
alumni giving this week cam- 
pus-wide, with free smoothies, 
T-shirts, obstacle courses, hop- 
scotch and breakdancing. 

The activities and giveaways 
were part of Student Philan- 
thropy Education Week, a series 
of events organized by the Of 
fice of Alumni Relations in order 
to promote student awareness 
about alumni who have contrib- 
uted funds to the University. 

“The week is intended to let 
students know that philanthro- 
py has an impact on their daily 
lives as undergraduates,” Justin 
Fincher, associate director of 
Alumni Relations, said. 

“Each student is part of [Hop- 
kins] institutional legacy. You 
might be an undergraduate now, 
but you'll be an alum of this insti- 
tution forever, and everyone who 
has come before you is paying it 
forward to make sure each indi- 
vidual has a premiere education 
here.” 

In January, the Office of 
Alumni Relations came together 
with the Student Alumni Soci- 
ety (SAS) and Alumni Student 
Ambassadors to discuss poten- 
tial events and messages that 
they could plan and distribute 
to students in order to bolster 
undergraduate consciousness of 
alumni philanthropy. 

“One of [SAS]'s goals is to cre- 
ate a stronger sense of a Hopkins 
community,” SAS President Erin 
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Students participated in an obstacle course competition set up outside Levering. 


Reilly said. 

“A big part of that is under- 
standing the importance of what 
came before you. We wanted to 
raise awareness of what it means 
to give back, not to the world, be- 
cause Hopkins alumni do such 
amazing things for the greater 


world, but to the university that 
has given them all these oppor- 
tunities.” 

Though Hopkins’ tuition is 
one of the highest in the country, 
it only covers about 60 percent of 
the University’s financial needs, 

See PHILANTHROPY, PAGE A5 


SGA cracks 
down on 


attendance | 


policy 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
Editor-in-Chief 


Junior class senator Arjun 
Kapur announced his resigna- 
tion early Wednesday morning | 
after being notified that he would 
face an impeachment hearing 
due to his unexcused absences. 

The Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) attendance poli- 
cy has been under scrutiny since 
the group did not have a quorum 
— two-thirds of its membership 
present — for its March 2 meet- 
ing. The executive board has 
since decided to strictly enforce 
the SGA attendance policy. 


“We're usually pretty accom- 
modating but after 
we weren't able to 
achieve a quorum, 
we changed our pri- 
orities,” SGA Presi- 
dent Marc Perkins 
said. 

According to the SGA Consti- 
tution, “If a member of the SGA 
misses three meetings unex- 
cused, he is automatically subject 
to impeachment. If the member 
misses a total of six meetings 

SEE RESIGNATION, pace A8 
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(Left to right) The ticket of Mark Dirzulaitis, Liz Duval, Wyatt Larkin and Diana Baik was 
elected to head the SGA Executive Board. Each won at least 45 percent of the vote. 


Elections for Executive Board 
see record voter turnout 


By TARIQ NOAMAN 
Staff Writer 


After garnering the highest 
election turnout in Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) his- 
tory, results for the 2010-2011 Ex- 
ecutive Board were 
announced on Mon- 
day in a school-wide 
e-mail. 

Sophomore Mark 
Dirzulaitis was elect- 
ed president with 54 percent of the 
vote, and sophomore Elizabeth 
Duval was elected vice-president 
with 59 percent of the vote. Fresh- 
man Wyatt Larkin won a three- 
way race for treasurer with 45 per- 
cent of the vote and sophomore 
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Diana Baik was elected secretary 
with 52 percent of the vote. 


Turnout for the election, which 


occurred last weekend from Fri- 
day, April 2 to Sunday, April 4, was 
at 33 percent of the student body. 
Overall 1,530 votes were cast, a sig- 
nificantly higher figure than the 
1,200 votes from last year’s election. 


Members of the Committee 
for Student Elections (CSE) were 
highly pleased with the turnout. 

“Many schools around Mary- 
land had much lower rates, from 
10 percent to 20 percent,” Dylan 
Cowart, chair of the CSE, wrote 
in an e-mail to The News-Letter. 

He pointed out that the turn- 
outs for all school-wide elections 
have been increasing over the 
past three years. Cowart also 
noted that there were no major 
infractions of election rules, nor 
were there any disqualifications. 
Outgoing SGA President Mare 
Perkins was also content with the 
election process this year. 

Having won last year’s election 
amid campaign controversy, Per- 
kins said, “This year there was a 
very clear election with a very clear — 
winner.” 

“By every standard that we have 
for measuring, this is the most suc- 
cessful election we have had in our 
recent history,” he said. 

President-elect Dirzulaitis, 
who has served for two years as 
an SGA class senator, echoed Per- 
kins’s sentiments in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. 

- “It was nice to cruise through a 
fair campaign period and voting 
Sree ELECTIONS, pace A5 
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Nopkins administration published an article that jokingly claimed it was permanently removing the ‘S’ in Johns. 


Hopkins loses “S’ in April Fools joke 


By JULIA DISCHELL 
Staff Writer 


On April 1 at 6 a.m. Hopkins 
joined in the April Fool’s fun 
when it announced the decision 
to change the school’s name from 
johns Hopkins University 
John Hopkins L niversity. 

If one visited the University’s 
website that morning, they saw 
a picture of a campus worker 
spackling out the “s” in Johns, 
and a link leading to the “offi- 
cial” announcement of the name 
change. 

[he Web site included photo- 
shopped images of various other 
Johns Hopkins signs having the 
“s” removed. 

“First and foremost, we just 
thought it would be fun and 
that people would enjoy it. That 
was really the main point,” Uni- 
versity spokesperson Dennis 
O'Shea. 

“The first time we started 
talking about the prank was 
when we found out that a faculty 
member at the Sydney Kimmel 
Comprehensive Cancer Center 
was on the Today Show, and Matt 
Lauer said John Hopkins,” Di- 
rector of Marketing Chris Cul- 
len said. 

“Dennis is the one with judg- 
ment in the group. He decided 
[the prank] was a good idea, and 
we went for it. We wanted to 
commit to paper what it would 
look like, so I created a rough 
sketch of the press release and 
the pictures we would need,” 
Cullen said. 

They had other motives as 
well. They hoped to draw people 
to Hopkins’ website who normal- 
ly would not visit it. 

“Woven through [the an- 
nouncement] were allusions to 
a lot of things that are true: in- 
formation about our founding 

and history, about the fact that 
we’re much more than just a 
great medical school and about 
our status as a global universi- 
ty. We wanted people to know 
us better and come to better ap- 
preciate the kind of university 
that Johns Hopkins is,” O’Shea 
said. 
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Cullen agreed that it the prank 
was about more than fun. 

“Tt was a teachable moment. 
There are people in our commu- 
nity that still don’t know how to 
say our name correctly. It was 
another opportunity to teach 
people who Johns Hopkins was,” 
he said. 

Eventually over 100,000 
people viewed the official “an- 
nouncement.” 

Many people tweeted about 


said senior Kimberly Bruce. 
If the prank wasn’t immedi- 


ately obvious, article steered its | 


readers in that direction. 

“There were plenty of clues in 
the story for those who needed 
a little nudge to catch on. There 
were two references to “41.” We 
dropped one “s” each from Presi- 
dent Daniels’ name and from 
mine. The final sentence came 
right out and said, ‘This is April 
Ist’,” O’Shea said. 


By ADAM ZELDIN 
Staff Writer 


First Sergeant (Ret.) Matthew 
Eversmann spoke to a large audi- 
ence in the Glass Pavilion Tues- 
day night as a part of the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium. 

Eversmann is best known for 
his role as the leader of Chalk 
Four in the Battle of Mogadishu 
for which he was awarded the 
Bronze Star. 

If you recognize the name 
and not the face, you probably 


' know Eversmann from the 2001 


film Black Hawk Down, where 
he was portrayed by actor Josh 


| Hartnett. 


He spoke about the political 


| scene of Mogadishu in the early 


1990s and Iraqi developments 


_ and his role in the War on Ter- 
| ror. 


A unifying message through- 
out the speech encouraged ser- 


| vice, though not necessarily mili- 


the announcement or wrote Still, not everyone realized the 
about it on Facebook. announcement wasn’t genuine. 
The Washing- “Our office 
ton Post includ- got a call from 
ed an_=§ article someone who 
about it in their Tt was a teachable said she was 
Higher Educa- moment. There a high school 
tion blogs, and p teacher and 
NBC’s Brian are people in our who said she | 
Williams men- : : was incensed 
tioned it on the community that still at the decision 
Nightly News. don’t know how to to’ drop the | 
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‘If anyone s” and would 
had said that Say Our hame. never again rec- | 
Brian Williams ommend that a | 
would include —Curis CULLEN, student come to 
Johns Hopkins DIRECTOR OF MARKETING Hopkins. * The | 
in the same president’s _ of- 
sentence with fice got a few | 
Google and calls from peo- 


Starbucks, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved them,” Cullen said. 

“It wasn’t long before I got 
an avalanche of congratula- 
tory messages, saying things 
like “brilliant!” or “fabulous!” 
And about 400 people used the 
e-mail link on the page with 
the announcement to send us a 
message. Most of them loved it,” 
O’Shea said. 

The majority of people re- 
alized right away that the an- 
nouncement was just a prank. 

“I thought it was really fun- 
ny. My dad always used to tell 
me how people would always 
ask how his daughter was do- 
ing at ‘John Hopkins,’ so now 
whenever we talk on the phone, 
the first words out of his mouth 
are ‘how are things at John 
Hopkins?” said junior Eliza- 
beth Gordon. 

“I thought it was hilarious. It 
made the news! I was watching it 
with my aunt and she said, ‘wait, 
it wasn’t John Hopkins before?’” 
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ple asking if the story was true,” 
O’Shea said. 

“IT reported that someone 
thought our Web site had been 
sabotaged and suggested taking 
down the web page. A local TV 
station thought our site had been 
hacked and called to ask about 
iti 

“In the early morning we had 
people that were caught by sur- 
prise. There were no negative 

. Tesponses of the people who re- 
alized it was a prank, but some 
people who probably hadn’t had 
their coffee yet sent in angry 
emails. We decided they were 
kidding and just wanted in on 
the joke,” Cullen said. 

“After teaching a seventh 
grader at Havre de Grace Middle 
School that John Hopkiris was 
actually Johns Hopkins, I was 
mortified to find out that this 
change was actually being made. 
Yes folks, I’m blonde, I fell for it,” 
CHEW intern Joanna Svezzese 
said. 
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| the Iraqi mili- 
tary during this 
time. 

“T lived with 
them. for 445 
days, trained 
them how to 
fight, trained 
them how to 
have standards, 
trained them 


| on Terror.” 


| worked in a Mil- 


| tary, for today’s youth, speaking 


directly to Hopkins students. 
“The future of the world, not 
just America, is sitting right 
here,” Eversmann said. “I am 
here... to prod you into service.” 
Eversmann’s career has 


spanned several eras of the mili- 


tary. 

“I started off as an Economics 
and French major at a little boys’ 
school down in Virginia called 


| Hamden-Sydney, and due to my 


lack of microeconomic and mac- 
roeconomic theory prowess, | 
wound up enlisting in the army,” 
he said. 

“T came in during the Cold 


| War and retired 


20 years and 
three months lat- 
er in the middle 
of the Global War 


Eversmann 


itary in Transi- 
tion Team in Yo- 
sepfia during his 
tenure in Iraq. 
He worked with 


how to rebuild 
their military. We 
led them on mis- 
sions against the 
enemy, and ul- 
timately wound 
up following 
these guys on 
missions,” Evers- 
mann said. 

He faced tre- 
mendous  chal- 
lenges while 
working in Iraq. 

“I have never 
witnessed hatred 
amongst human 
beings as I did in Bagdad watch- 
ing sunnis kill Shi’a and vice ver- 
sa... They will kill over a cup of 
tea,” he said. 

“For about 10 of the 15 months 
I was there, I felt more like it was 
CSI than Army Counter Insur- 
gency.” 

Initially, the Iraqi forces were 
a struggle to work with. 

Eversmann recalled having 


In the April 1 issue of The News-Letter, the photo with the arti 
society shows students Baltimore Cit 
_and Kathryn Kings. Their names we : 
On page AZ, “City News in Brief” should have beer te 


mn the same page, “College News 
_ credited to Meera Ramakrishnan. The cred 
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Eversmann recounted his military experiences and discus 


same page, the article “New student 


to tell an Iraqi commander that 
“When the Sunni dudes show up, 
you can’t shoot them!” 

“If you would have asked me 
in 1993 if | needed to know any- 
thing about the culture, heratige, 
even whether | needed to 
speak the language |of the coun- 
try I was deployed to], I would 
have said absolutely not, that 
the aftermath of war is left for 
the State Department, other gov- 
ernment agencies and the White 


or 


House,” Eversmann said. 

By the end of his 15 months 
in Iraq, an incredible change had 
occured. 

“Sunni and Shi’a_ walking 
through streets, not quite hand 
in hand, but civil,” Eversmann 
said. There was no longer the 
fear of car-bombs and gunshots. 
Both denominations had prayers 
broadcast from the same build- 
ing. 

Eversmann discussed coun- 
ter-insurgency tactics as well. 
Composed of combat opera- 
tions, training the forces of the 
occupied nation, providing es- 
sential goods and services to 
the community, governance and 
economic development, Counter 
Insurgency would seem to be a 
job for both soldiers and civil- 
ians. 

“You know what the most fun- 
ny, ironic piece of the counter in- 
surgency theory is? You know who 
does this? Me! College dropout. 
And my guys, high school gradu- 
ates. And a couple sharp young 
lieutenants from ROTC and West 
Point. That is the bulk of our coun- 
ter-insurgency,” Eversmann said. 
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Fversmann’s frustration lies 
in the fact that his training is 
limited to combat operations 
and assistance from other goy- 
ernment agencies was at times 
lacking. A 

He suggests service for civil- 
ians who can help with these 
problems globally. 

“We've gota job to do and we 
only have less than one percent 
of our population involved,” 
Eversmann said. “The point be- 
ing, where do you fit in in all 
this?” 

“We need you to serve,” Ever- 
smann concluded. 

Students in attendance 
joyed the speech. 

““T really liked him. He was 
really passionate for his country 
and was concerned that we do 
things for others, to serve the 
world,” said sophomore Jenny 
Chiang, a Material Science Engi- 
neering major. 

“1 liked what he had to say. | 
felt like his message came from 
an honest place and he was just 
trying to give us a condensed 
idea of what happened to him,” 
said sophomore Laritza Men- 
doza, a Public Health major. 

“I very much liked the gen- 
eral message of the whole en- 
gagement, which was that we as 
young, talented students should 
not just be ‘armchair quarter- 
backs’, but actually use all the 
potential we have to actively 
change the world,” said sopho- 
more Wang Jae Rhee, who serves 
on the FAS Committee on Exter- 
nal Relations. 

“It was especially moving 


en- 
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“And you might think, ‘Well, 
that’s what the army does’ 
And that would be a fair, fair 
thought, until I start think 
ing about, ‘How do you run an 
election if it’s not a democracy? 
How do you adjudicate differ- 
ences amongst Sunni and Sh’ia 
tribes? How do you set up a 
girls’ school? How do you set up 
a school?’ You know who does 
that? Our infantrymen do.” 
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for me, because as a Korean 
national, I have the obligation 
to serve in the Korean military 
for two years, and I was doom- 
ing that day when I have to en- 
list. But he has given mea fresh 
take on my military duty, albeit 
one that is very different in na- 
ture to that of the American 
counterpart, and now the idea 
of becoming a soldier doesn’t 
seem so bad.” 
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Senior Suri going to national debate tournament 


Hopkins at a Glance 


By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writer 


It 1S easy to see why senior Vi- 
vek Suri, a member of the Hop- 
kins debate team, is*so 


good at 
what he does: 


He is articulate, 
has a confident tone and knows 
just how much eye contact to 
make with his Opponent. 

It is these skills that have 
made him persuasive enough 
to qualify for the American Par- 
liamentary Debate Association 
(APDA) National tournament for 
the fourth year in a row. 

He will be competing with his 
usual debate partner, Sean With- 
all. 

Suri discussed the challenges 
of competing at the national level 
rather than smaller tournaments. 

“At most tournaments, you 
will often face people who are 
at their very first tournament in 
debate or who are only sporadic 
debaters,” Suri said. 

“In a normal tournament, you 
will have a lot of easy rounds be- 
cause you have more experience 
than the other side. But this is 
never true at the National Cham- 
pionship. Every single round is 
something that you might po- 
tentially lose very easily if you're 
not at the top of your game, so it’s 
very challenging.” 

Prior to coming to Hopkins, 
Suri had no experience in debate. 
He chose to participate in it at the 
college level because he wanted 
an activity that would keep him 
from wasting the weekends. 

"I saw a lot of fliers on campus 
advertising the debate team," he 
said. "I didn’t even dream that 


Despite the issues with time 
commitments, Suri said that the 
Hopkins debate team has been 
very successful. The league in 
which Hopkins competes is 
comprised of several other pri- 
vate institutions, including all 
the Ivy League schools, Stanford 
and the University of Chicago. 
Even with the stiff competition, 
the team consistently does very 
well. 

“Firstly, we have a lot of in- 
credibly tal- 
ented people 


much your own as it is your 
partner’s, though individual 
scores are given. Suri gave an 
example of one topic that was 
difficult to argue because it 
required such specific knowl- 
edge. His partner, however, 
was well enough versed in the 
subject. 

“It was one from last year’s 
national championship semi-fi- 
nal round, about uranium min- 
ing in Virginia. The reason it was 
very difficult to 
argue is that 


on the team,” 


the round de- 


By ELIZABETH KELEN 
Kor The News-Letter 


A commemorative event was 
held to honor Frederick Scott, 
the first African American stu- 
dent to graduate from Hopkins 
yesterday. 

Scott graduated in the class of 
1950. 

The event was held at 7 p.m. 
in the Charles Commons ball- 
room. 

Approximately 30 guests 
celebrated Scott's achievement 
by listening to a panel discus- 
sion. 

The discussion included 
several community leaders, in- 
cluding Baltimore City Coun- 


COURTESY OF SAMANTHA HYNES 
Suri had no previous debate experience before coming to Hopkins, but he has become very successful on the debate team here 


since no one else from Hopkins 
wanted to go — people were 
studying for their exams — | got 


to debate with from 
a different school. It’s always a 


new perspective that you get in 


someone 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Staff Writer 


Sophomore Andrew Rys was 
announced as the winner of the 
Kaplan Test Prep and Admis- 
sions “Start Your Success Story” 
national sweepstakes late Febru- 
ary. 

The sweepstakes was creat- 
ed to give university students 
a chance to pay off loans, en- 
roll in graduate, law or medical 
school, or start their own busi- 
ness. 


The 


competing with someone you're 
competing against most of the 
year.” 

Though Suri owes a lot of his 
success to his own skills and 
hard work, he also gives cre- 
dence to that fact that luck is a 
major factor. 

“Luck it probably the most im- 
portant,” Suri said. 

“If your opponent chooses a 
topic that you’re very familiar 
with, then you have an easier 


International Studies 


Celebration held for first African 
American graduate from Hopkins 


Sophomore Andrew Rys wins 
$25,000 in Kaplan Sweepstakes 


cilman Bill Henry, community 
advocates Glenn Ross and Lau- 
ra Furr and Dr. Mavis Sanders, 
a faculty member at the School 
of Education. 

The discussion centered 
on ways to make meaningful 
change in Baltimore, as well as 
plans for some of the specific 
projects on which the panel 
members were working. 

Nicholas Brady, an attendee, 
emphasized that the event was 
held to help promote what Scott 
“has devoted his life to: activism 
and community outreach.” 

Scott himself attended the 
event, as he has every year, and 
as Brady said, “He had a lot to 


" 


Say. 


“When I signed up for the 
GRE’s the girl signed me up [for 
the sweepstakes],” he said. 

“I actually thought it was a 
scam at first, so I hung up on the 
woman when she called me to 
tell me I won.” 

The unprecedented award, 
according to Rys, alleviates 
some economic pressure and 
will give him more academic 
opportunities during his col- 
lege career. 

“It definitely means I can take 
an unpaid internship, and I don’t 


have to worry about working,” 


round. If it’s something you | major and philosophy minor he said. 
know little about, you have a | from Reston, Virginia almost Rys plans on putting the 
harder round. If the judge is | didn’t believe that he had won money towards tuition for 


$25,000. 
In fact, he had no idea he had 


someone who is more persuaded graduate school. 


I would be as successful as I’ve Suri said. Luck it probably the pended a lot on 
been. I wanted to do it because it “Second- - ; specific knowl- 
seemed like fun.” ly, we have most important...You edge about en- 

Suri explained that there are a great in- make your own luck ergy crisis the 
two main things that he likes stitutional : United States 
about debate. ability to through hard work is facing and 

“The first is the opportunity train those dtl 1 . about policies 
to discuss, talk about things I’ve people to be- and through practice. of Virginia with 
never even thought about before, come good —VIVEK SuRI, SENIOR specific respect 
let alone things | havea view on. debaters. [| ; to that energy 
Very often they are ethical, politi- think that’s crisis. If you 
cal, other questions thatcome up because don’t have that 
thatT’ve never given any thought people who were previously kind of knowledge, it’s very dif- 


to before. It’s exciting to have to 
come up with something,” he 
said. 

"The second part that’s fun 
is the opportunity to meet peo- 
ple who are extremely smart, 
extremely hard working from 
many different parts of the 
country." 

While those have been his fa- 
vorite aspects of debate competi- 
tion, he mentioned another perk. 

"T also like the travel. I've been 
to Ireland, I’ve been to Califor- 
nia; I’ve been to a lot of places 
throughout the country,” he said. 

Time is a big part of debate, 
Suri said. Participating in the 
team is a huge time commitment, 
and a lot of work goes into prac- 
tices. Often, the team travels to 
tournaments at other schools. 
Some members of the team go 
weekly, whereas others are less 
involved. 

Seniors, according to Suri, 
do not practice as much as the 
younger team members. They 
do get practice rounds in and do 
discuss strategies, but the setting 
is often informal, like over coffee 
on a weekday morning. Above 
all, he said that balance between 
debate and school is paramount, 
as it is with other activities. 

“It might be because we're 
lazy, it’s probably because we 
have a lot of other work that we 

have to do during,” Suri said 
“This is a very time consuming 
activity. We have to leave usu- 
ally on Friday mornings, and we 
might not get back until Sunday. 
It’s an entire weekend gone. If 
you're not careful, your academ- 
ics can suffer.” 


Safe and peaceful neighborhood with jogging and a bike 
path around the lake 


successful have been willing to 
sacrifice their time to assist the 
newer members, who are tal- 
ented, to hone their skills and 
become better debaters. 

“My freshman year, I had a 


lot of help from the upperclass- 


men, a lot of help from people 
who have already graduated. 
I think that kind of generosity 
is what helps keep us going. 
And I think that if you look at 
the other schools that are most 
successful, it is exactly the same 
thing that has kept them going 
as well.” 

Suri talked a little more about 
what sets APDA apart from other 
debate leagues, one being that it 
is more impromptu. 

Rather than have a particular 
resolution, or topic, that has been 
predetermined, one of the teams 
in that particular round proposes 
the resolution. 

“Here, every round is be- 
tween two teams,” Suri said. 
“One of the teams proposes the 
resolution, entirely at its discre- 
tion. It can pick any subject that 
is considered debatable.-There 
are a few rules governing what 
you can choose, but they are 
very minor constraints. So, this 
means that we end up discuss- 
ing a lot of different subjects. 
The other side — the one that 
has to oppose — will not know 
what the resolution is going 
to be until its opponent starts 
speaking. So, you have your 
opponent's speech in which to 
come up with what you're going 
to say next.” 

For APDA, the teams work 
in pairs. Your success is as 
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ficult to know where to go.” 

Because the debate teams 
work in pairs, it is possible to 
face other members of your team 
in one round. Suri said the situ- 
ations can be very awkward, es- 
pecially if you've previously de- 
bated with the opponent as your 
partner. 

“Sometimes, it’s your part- 
ner form the previous tourna- 
ment whose on the other side,” 
he said. 

“So you're thinking to your- 
self, what argument is he going 
to come up with based on what 
he came up with last week. You 
try to out-maneuver them in 
that way. It’s also a lot of fun; 
even if you lose the round you 
know someone from your team 
in a broader sense has won.” 

In spite of the sometimes-awk- 
ward encounters, Suri said there 
have been many memorable mo- 
ments in debate; in particular, 
one from last year’s National 
Championship, and the other is 
from an Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT) Tournament 
in December. 

“I was the runner up at the 
National Championship. It was a 
very nice event, a great memory 
for me because it was an oppor- 
tunity for me to debate in front of 
the entire league. I relished that 
challenge," he said. 

"The other one I really enjoyed 
was the MIT tournament at the 
end of 2009. Usually, you debate 
with other people from your own 
school. 

It’s permissible to debate with 
someone from another school, al- 
though it’s not frequent. At MIT, 


by the kind of philosophy you’ve 


He hopes to eventually be 


able to enroll in Tufts Univer- 
sity or Columbia University. 


been entered into the contest in 
the first place. 


chosen to argue, you're lucky. If 
he isn’t then you're unlucky. You 
make your own luck through 
hard work and through practice.” 
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By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writer 
Liké many at Hopkins, 


Chemistry Professor Douglas 
Poland enrolled in college with 
the intent to follow the pre-med 
track. A career in medicine, 
however, was not in the cards 
for Poland. 

Biology had always interested 
him and it was while studying at 
Cornell that he came to realize 
that he did not have to be a doc- 
tor to practice biology. 

During Poland's college years 
there was a new dawn for the sci- 
ences — new discoveries were 
being made and boundaries were 
being pushed. 

It was during this time that 
Poland realized that to fully un- 
derstand the breakthroughs in 
biology, one needed to under- 
stand chemistry. 

The repeat Excellence in 
Teaching award nominee took a 
moment to talk to The News-Letter 
about his research and the path 
he chose to follow post-Cornell, 
nearly 50 years ago. 


News-Letter (N-L): Can you tell 
me a little bit about where you're 
from? 

Douglas Poland (DP): ’m from 
New Jersey. That’s where I was 
originally born and raised. And 
I went to Cornell as an under- 
graduate and I stayed there to 
get my PhD., and I was also a 
post-doc there. And then I came 
here. 


N-L: How long have you been 
at Hopkins? 
DP: Just about 40 years. 


N-L: What courses have you 
taught during that time? 

DP: I teach the introductory 
chemistry, I teach the physical 
chemistry. What I’m teaching 
right now is a graduate-level 
course in statistical mechanics. 

At Hopkins, we don’t have 
one course that you're associ- 
ated with. We rotate faculty 
through the courses, which is a 
good idea because you get a lit- 
tle stale if you do the same thing 
every year. 

Generally, people do intro 
chem, for, say, a couple of years 
and they switch off and do physi- 
cal chemistry. 


N-L: In the 40 years you've 
been here, what is your favorite 
class you've taught? - 

DP: Well, they’re all differ- 
ent. There’s a certain amount of 
enjoyment you get from the big 
introductory class. 

On the other hand, it’s very 
nice teaching the kind of work 
that you're actually quite good 
at. I guess I would have to say the 
one I like best is the one I’m do- 
ing now, which is the statistical 
mechanics. That's my field. 


N-L: Can you explain statisti- 
cal mechanics a little? 

DP: There are two main areas 
of the physical side of chemistry. 
One of them is quantum me- 
chanics and that has to do with 
the microscopic behavior of mat- 
ter on the level of atoms and mol- 
ecules. 

And then there’s thermody- 
namics and that has to do with 
the behavior of macroscopic 
quantities. 

What statistical mechanics 
does is it goes from the micro- 
scopic world to the macroscopic 
world. 

It is translated between the 
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two. So, if you will, statistical 
mechanics is the subject that re- 
ally integrates the whole thing 
together. 

It tells you what the macro- 
scopic properties are in terms of 
the microscopic properties. 

In a way, it’s sort of like eco- 
nomics, where they have micro- 
economics and macroeconomics. 

N-L: Can you tell me a little 
about the research you're doing? 

DP: Basically, I look at the sta- 
tistical mechanics of cooperative 
systems. Cooperative systems 
are where all the particles are 
interacting with one another, 
where there’s strong interaction 
between the particles. 

That’s to be contrasted with 
something like a very dilute gas 
where each molecule is moving 


understand what was going on 
in the forefront of biology, you 
really had to know chemistry. 

So, I decided to major in chem- 
istry. | had some very, very-good 
teachers. 

The teachers I had have sort 
of inspired me, if you will, in the 
way that I teach. 

And then happened, I guess 
by chance, that there was a per- 
son in the chemistry department 
at Cornell who was looking at the 
properties of protein molecules 
from a molecular point of view, 
And that is what interested me, 
so that’s where I got into that. I’ve 
been on that path ever since. 


N-L: In 40 years of teaching at 
Hopkins, do you have any anec- 
dotes of crazy things that have 


around and happened with 
doesn’t know 2 students? 
the others are [-was very interested in DP: I can’t 
there. bial TI eal really think of 
The kind of lOlogy. Lhe only thing anything crazy 
thing I do is that I knew of that that happened, 
take into ac- but one of the 
count interac- would be a career that nice things that 


tions when one 
molecule is in- 
teracting with 
lots of other 
molecules. The 
behavior, then, 


iS very, very 
different, For 
example, this 


leads to phase transitions. 

One example of a phase tran- 
sition is when you boil water. It 
goes from the liquid phase up to 
the gaseous phase. 

So there, you're changing the 
properties a lot and it’s a ques- 
tion of having the interaction be- 
tween the particles. 


N-L: How long have 
you been doing this re- 
search? 

DP: Well, I’ve been 
doing it for the 40 years 
I’ve been here, but that 
was the same kind of 
research I was doing 
both as a graduate stu- 
dent and as post doctor- 
ate at Cornell. 


N-L: What peaked 
your interest in chem- 
istry? 

DP: When I was in 
high school, I was very 
interested in biology. 
This was just the time 
when lots of new things 
were happening. 

Proteins were being 
crystallized, structure 
was being determined 
[and] the sequence of 
the amino acids was be- 
ing determined. 

So, I decided that I 
was very interested in 
biology. The only thing 
that I knew of that would be a ca- 
reer that had a lot to do with biol- 
ogy was medicine. 

T originally enrolled at Cornell 
as a pre-med, like so many of the 
kids here at Hopkins. 

But then I learned when I got 
there that you didn’t need to be 
pre-med to do biology. You could 
do that as a career. You could be 
a professor at the university who 
studied it. : 

I went in with an interest at 
first in biology. 

But then, as I said, it was a 
time when all kinds of things 
were happening: structure of 
proteins was being determined, 
the molecular structure of DNA 
was being determined. 

The thing was, that in order to 
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we used to do 
was, we used 
to celebrate Ira 
Remsen’s birth- 
day in the big 
lecture, as well 
as his lecture, 
which, I’ve for- 
gotten the exact 
date, was sometime in February, 
when it’s generally sort of dark 
and cold and damp here. 

The students would come in 
and we'd have donuts and I’d 
read from Remsen’s works. We 
don’t do that anymore. There 
were too many kids, and it was 
hard to coordinate. 


— ape 


We used to have all the kids 
come into one lecture room. We 
can't do that anymore because 
the two sections of introductory 
chemistry are both about 300 
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kids, so it’s hard to get 600 kids 
into one lecture hall. 


N-L: What have you taken 
from your professors’ teaching 
styles and supplanted into your 
own? 

DP: First, my teaching style is 
that I do chalk on a blackboard. 
I am not a powerpoint person or 
an electronic person, or a clicker 


person. 


I think that you need to come 
in and each lecture should tell a 
story. It should have a beginning, 
it should have a middle and it 
should have an end. 


: Ne ' 
COURTESY OF DOUGLAS POLAND 
The Chemistry department used to celebrate Ira Remsen’s birthday in the lecture hall that bears his name. 


The main thing in organiz- 
ing a lecture is to get a thread of 
a story through it. That’s what I 
learned from the people in Cor- 
nell and that’s what I’ve done 
here. 


N-L: You're up for an Excel- 
lence in Teaching award. What 
kind of feeling does that give 
you? 

DP: It’s a very happy feeling. 
This has happened to 
me before. They used 
to have a rating index 
where students would 
grade professors on a 
scale of zero to four or 
this kind of thing. 

What pleases me 
most is when — not so 
much with this kind 
of thing, which is a lot 
of people expressing 
bulk opinions — but 
when individual stu- 
dents come up and say, 
“Gee, thanks for a good 
course.” 

One of the nicest let- 
ters I've gotten in this 
regard was from some- 
body who had come 
here through Hopkins, 
had taken my intro- 
ductory course and 
had gone onto medical 
school. This was about 
20 years after he gradu- 
ated from here. 

He sent me a little 
letter saying that of 
all the courses that he 
took at Hopkins and at medical 
school, he thought that the intro 
chem course I taught was the 
best he’d ever had. 

Now, that’s quite a nice thing 


7 


for someone to say about you, be- 
cause these big courses, as I said, 
have 300 people in them, so it’s 
hard to get a sort of a one-to-one 
contact between the students. 


N-L: -How has ‘Hopkins 
changed in the 40 years you've 
been here? 

DP: I don’t know whether it’s 
me that’s changed or Hopkins 
that’s changed. I think that when 
I first came here, there was a lot 
more interaction among the fac- 
ulty. 

The physics was right across 
the quadrangle, the biology de- 
partment was right here in Mer- 
genthaler and you'd see people, 
when you came to work, walk- 
ing around the quad and so 
forth. 

Now, they’re sort of separat- 
ed and I don’t think I get to see 
people as much as I used to. And, 
as Hopkins has gotten bigger, it’s 
gotten harder to park. That can 
really affect your life too. 


N-L: Do you have any hob- 
bies? 

DP: I don’t have any strange 
hobbies. I like to go hiking. It 
turns out that there are lots of 
hiking trails around Baltimore, 
around the reservoirs and the 
Gunpowder River. 

There are lots of places where 
you can get out on the weekends 
and sort of get away from the 
city. 

And I’m also very much a 
music fan, a classical music fan. 
Baltimore has a lot of opportu- 
nities — we've got a wonderful 
symphony and we've got one of 
the best chamber music series in 
the country at Shriver Hall. 
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Philanthropy week honors alumni 


ELECTIONS, rrom Al 
period without so much as a sin- 
gle complaint filed,” he wrote 

President-elect Dirzulaitis ran 
on the same ticket as the other 
three victors 

“The ticket makes running a 
campaign easier, as responsibili- 
ties can be delegated within the 
group to help run what needs 
to be a full-out campaign in an 
executive election and make the 
process much less stressful and 
easier to manage,” Dirzulaitis 
wrote 

His ticket’s 
was to extensively publicize the 
group’s Web site and to keep 


campaign § tactic 


each member’s name in view as 
often as possible. 

In addition, they campaigned 
publicly and created a Facebook 
group which had over 350 mem- 


chez (candidate for secretary). 
continue 
working with the SGA in another 
capacity 


Depaul seeks to 


the 


Duval, vice president- 
elect, saw the election turnout 
and results as indicative of an 


increased student awareness of 
the importance of student gov- 
ernment 

“I think the school made the 
right decision,” she said 
their 
opinions about who they think 


“People are voicing 


should lead the student govern- 


ment that’s 


) Record turnout for SGA elections 


The new Web site has also 
facilitated improvement of rela- 
tions with the SGA-sponsored 
groups like The HOP, Spring Fair, 
Foreign Affairs Symposium and 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium. 

Perkins saw the new Web site 

as having contributed to the rela- 
tively high election turnout this 
year. 
' “Students are beginning to 
see the SGA as something that 
has an important role to play on 
the campus,” he said. 


responsible 


for helping 


I think the students 


The  turn- 
out for the 
election this 


improve their : past weekend, 
vest? who won are highly though _im- 
Z + “f . . . seciVve h AS 
In addition qualified for their posi- Pr ee 
to assisting not lessened 
Py hed ryy 
with the presi- tions. They are a very the _ resolve 


ers. dent’s duties, , 5 of the CSE to 
; Dirzulaitis designed the cam-__ the vice presi- dy namic proup that will attract more 
PHILANTHROPY, rrom Al importance of philanthropy on breakdancing performance was | paign website, which detailed dentchairsthe egmplement each other students to the 
therefore necessitating alumni your life and to imagine what also held. both the.short-term and the SGA Senate | Ee i electoral pro- 
donations your role could be in the Johns While around 400 students | long-term initiatives that his meetings. — Marc PERKINS, cess. 
“Students have the miscon- Hopkins legacy.” attended Monday and Tuesday’s | ticket planned to pursue, should In. an in- Among 
ception that tuition pays for ev- In addition to Berger and _ activities each day, Wednesday’s | they be elected to the Executive dividual — ca- SGA PRESIDENT other plans 
Sy thing,” said Affan Sheikh, the  Gray’s e-mail, the “Step Up” cam- event was particularly popular, Board. pacity, Duval for increasing 
director ot marketing and pub- paign advertised with posters, attracting over a thousand stu- Short-term goals included an plans to pro- voter turnout, 
lic relations for the student am- individual e-mails to seniors and _ dents. off-campus housing database  fessionalize these meetings by the CSE is looking into expand- 
abssadors. “Tuition dollars don’t other students, and a unique tex- “We weren't expecting any- | that would list local proper- enforcing an attendance policy ing the length of the campaign 


go as far as people think. This 


place is run on alumni charity.” 


ting program. The program had 
students text daily keywords to 
the number 64718 


F; 
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Students sign a thank you poster for alumni in Levering Plaza. 


The groups decided to embark 
upon the “Step Up” campaign, 
an advertising series aimed at 
spreading the word about alum- 
ni giving that would run in con- 
junction with weeklong enter- 
tainment and activities. 

The campaign kicked off on 
Monday with an e-mail to the 
students from Paula Berger, the 
dean of undergraduate educa- 
tion, and Executive Director of 
the Alumni Association Sandra 
Gray, which introduced the event 
and reminded students how fun- 
damental alumni 


and in turn they 
would receive 
texts about the 
different events 
and free give- 
aways happening 
each day. 

“We wanted 
to figure out the 
best way to com- 
municate with 
students to give 
them information 
about what was 
going on dur- 
ing the week,” 
Fincher said. “As 
a committee, we 
decided to give 
this a try.” 

Over 600 stu- 
dents signed up 
to receive text 
messages for the 
week, recelv- 
ing 
about each day’s 
unique event. 

On Monday, 
the Office of 
Alumni Associa- 
tion, in conjunc- 
tion with SAS and the Student 
Ambassadors, set up an obstacle 
course on the Levering Quad. 
They also gave away free socks, 
T-shirts and cake to participating 
students. : 

On Tuesday, the organiza- 
tions offered hopscotch and 
jumproping in the Mattins 
Courtyard. Students were also 
encouraged to write about the 
things they love about Hop- 
kins in chalk on the ground. On 
Wednesday, SAS gave out free 
smoothies on the Beach, where a 


philanthropy has 
been to their un- 
dergraduate expe- 

‘ rience. 
“A powerful 
legacy lies be- 
| hind the names of 
‘campus buildings 
‘like the Ralph S. 
‘O’Connor_ Recre- 
ation Center, fac- 
ulty endowments, 
scholarships and 
programs such as 
' Spring Fair, Greek 
‘life and Blue Jay 
‘sports that help 
‘build your expe- 
rience as a Johns 
Hopkins student,” 
Berger and Gray 
wrote in the e- 
mail. “We hope 
that at some point 
‘this week you will 
‘take a moment 


information .- 


where close to even 600 people, 
let alone the 1,200 smoothies we 
gave ‘out on the beach,” Reilly 
said. “Everyone came out; it was 
really great.” 


At every event a big poster | 


serving as a Thank You card to 
alumni was displayed. Students 
were encouraged to sign the 
poster to express their apprecia- 
tion. The card will be presented 
to alumni at the Homewood 
Scholarship Luncheon on Friday. 

The organizations consider 
the “Step Up” campaign and Stu- 
dent Philanthropy Awareness 
Week as a major success, and 
are planning to hold both events 
again next year. 

“T think it was a big success,” 
Sam Lichtenstein, a student am- 
bassador, said. “Obviously the 
warm weather helped us, but 
people seemed excited judging 
by the amount of signatures we 
got on our poster. People had a 
good time.” 

However, though many stu- 
dents attended the events, not 
everyone was made aware of the 
message the giveaways and ac- 
tivities were attempting to send. 

“T did see ‘Welcome Alumni’ 
signs, but I wasn’t actually aware 
that it was for an event,” said An- 
nie McGovern, a sophomore who 
went to the Beach to get a free 
smoothie on Wednesday. “A lot 
of people went in to get smooth- 
ies and then left.” 

McGovern enjoyed the event, 
however, adding, “I thought the 
smoothies were good. I liked 
them.” 

On Thursday, free ice cream 
will be given out by the Found- 
er’s Wall outside Garland. The 
week will conclude Friday morn- 
ing with a Skip-It contest at the 
Breezeway. 
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to reflect on the On Tuesday, students wrote in chalk outside the Mattin Center about some reasons why they love Hopkins. 
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ties and landlords, and a listing 
board for research opportunities 
that would ease the process of 
obtaining research positions. 

Freshman Nicky Depaul, who 
lost the election for the seat of 
president, attributed Dirzulaitis’ 
win to the arduous campaign 
run by his opponent. 

Originally slated to run on a 
ticket with three other juniors, 
Depaul had to rush to put to- 
gether a ticket once two of them 
found out they would be gradu- 
ating early. 

“At that point, we were ba- 
sically running to prevent the 
other ticket from running un- 
opposed, as I believe the demo- 
cratic process is important,” he 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

He eventually shared a ticket 
with E.G. Wright (vice-presiden- 
tial candidate), Inhwa Lee (candi- 
date for treasurer) and Erika San- 


and ensuring that elected offi- 
cials do not attempt to “take their 
positions for granted.” 

Like Dirzulaitis, Duval also 
has prior SGA experience, as a 
class senator during her fresh- 
man year and as executive secre- 
tary this year. 

Treasurer-elect Larkin, and 
the secretary-elect Baik, were not 
available for comment. 

Perkins viewed the 2010-2011 
Executive Board favorably. 

“I think the students who won 
are highly qualified for their po- 
sitions,” he said. “They are a very 
dynamic group that will comple- 
ment each other.” 

Perkins and the rest of the 
2009-2010 SGA Executive Board, 
oversaw, among other projects, 
the revamping of the SGA com- 
mittee system and the new SGA 
Web site that has improved com- 
munication with the student 
body. 


period, which is currently set at 
three days. 

“While three days may be 
enough to get your name out, 
it [the CSE] does not see this as 
enough time to promote a strong 
candidate platform,” Cowart 
wrote in his e-mail. 

The CSE is also considering 
setting up voting stations around 
the campus, is devising new 
ways of encouraging voting and 
is looking at ways to increase the 
number of SGA positions avail- 
able. 

This last proposal, according 
to the CSE, would allow for the 
two elections that usually occur, 
one for SGA Executive Board, the 
other for class positions, to be 
merged into one. 

This could potentially in- 
crease both voter turnout and 
the candidate options available 
to the student body during SGA 
elections. 
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Hopkins welcomes Class of 2014 


University plans to admit more from waitlist as acceptance rate drops to 20 percent 


ADMISSIONS, From A1 
waitlisted as opposed to the 3,500 
that were waitlisted last year, 300 
more than last year. 

Latting previously told The 
News-Letter that while fewer 
students would be admitted, 
Hopkins would be putting more 
people on the waitlist as a way to 
better adhere to the target class 
size of 1,235. 

Latting was surprised by the 
enthusiastic response from wait- 
listed students on the online 
forms indicating acceptance to 
the waitlist. 

“Within eight 
hours, we had 
about 1,300 posi- 
tive responses. 
We were really 
amazed by how 
quickly the push 
to immediately 
accept the offer of 
waitlisting was,” 
Latting said. 

Admissions 
plans to accept 
about 30 to 50 
students from 
the waitlist to 
fill places in the 
Class of 2014. 

Last year, Hop- 
kins admitted no 
students from the 
waitlist. 

Hopkins has 
also increased its 
financial aid bud- 
get for the incom- 
ing class. 

“Our projected 
cost for the regu- 
lar decision fresh- 
men class is $9.7 
million dollars in institutional 

need based grant or scholarship 
assistance,” Director of Student 
Financial Services Vincent Amo- 
roso wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

This is 38.6 percent more than 
the $7 million available last year. 

The additional funds to sup- 
ply this money have come from 
multiple sources. : 

Latting attributed a sig- 
nificant amount to funds from 
President Ronald Daniels and 
money coming from the rise in 
tuition. 

Latting explained that the 
University has been able to in- 
crease the amount of money for 
financial aid due mostly to a per- 

_sonal effort by Daniels to direct 
funds that he has control over 
into financial aid. 

The increase in aid has also 
been made possible through the 
increase in tuition. 

The admitted class includes 
students from almost all 50 states 
excluding South Dakota. 

Fewer international countries 
were represented, down to 58 
from 65 represented in last year's 
class. 

The admitted class is 48 per- 
cent female from last year’s 47.8 
percent. ; ae 

dmissions uses a statistical - 

model to approximate the num- 
ber of students they should ad- 
mit. j 

_ After a general number of stu- 
dents are placed into the “admit 


category, students are analyzed 
on the basis of their likelihood to 
attend Hopkins. 

These percentages are then 
put into the model, which admis- 
sion uses to estimate how many 
students will ultimately accept 
the University’s offer of admis- 
sion. 

Factors such as gender, place 
of residence, and academic in- 
terest and prestige of an appli- 
cant affects their likelihood of 
accepting an admission to Hop- 
kins. ‘ 

According to Latting, admis- 


sions has found that males are 
more likely to enroll at Hopkins, 
as are students from New Jersey, 
as well as students with an inter- 
est in the humanities. 

“Our admissions rate really 
depends on who these people 
are and what the probability is 
that they'll enroll. If we see that 
we've chosen a lot of kids who 
have a low probability of attend- 
ing Hopkins, then we will have 
to admit more of them,” Latting 
said. 

However, both Latting and 
the Dean of Enrollment William 
Conley were careful to note that 
a student's probability of attend- 
ing Hopkins does not affect ad- 
missions’ decision to accept or 
reject. ; 

This percentage is calculated 
only after the general body of 
the admitted class has been cre- 
ated. 

“We don’t take this into ac- 
count when we decide which 
students to admit, it’s not rel- 
evant to that. It’s just a guide to 
the size of the class as a whole, 

that’s how we use this model,” 
Latting said. 

Conley added that Hopkins 
admissions remains focused on 
the quality of the applicant, not 
necessarily the University’s ad- 
mit rate. 

“We've chosen to go after 
the very best students based on 
their personal qualities or their 
academic qualities, not whether 
they're going to have a 50 per- 
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Admitted students are encouraged to take student-led tours of campus. 


cent chance of coming here, an 
80 percent or a zero percent,” 
Conley said. 

“Our admit rate could easily 
go down to five percent if that’s 
all we cared about, but we care a 
lot more about the quality of the 
students than we do about the 
admit rate.” 

This year, Harvard University 
reported an admissions rate of 
6.9 percent. 

Columbia had an admit rate of 
9.16, Cornell had an admit rate of 
18.4, Duke admitted 14.8 percent 
of its applicants and the Univer- 


sity of Chicago 
admitted 18,38 
percent. 


Now that stu- 
dents have been 
admitted to Hop- 
kins, Latting said 
that the admis- 
sions office is 
now focused on 
recruiting admit- 
ted students to 
attend. 

“All of our at- 
tentions shift to 
making the case 
for Johns Hop- 
kins, they’ve 
been admitted 
to many strong 
universities, so 
we've gotta keep 
going, keep re- 


@ Gleason who is 
Me a part of the Stu- 
dent Admissions 
Advisory Board 
(SAAB) said that 
SAAB has been increasing its 
recruitment and outreach to 
prospective students through 
many different ways. 

“This year we have a new blog 
called the Why Hopkins blog, 
and every day a new blog post 
goes up and talks about things 
going on at Hopkins, things in 
Baltimore and cool things about 
Hopkins as a school,” Gleason 
said. 

He also added that SAAB has 
re-structured their Open House 
event. : 

While in the past, students 
were simply able to tour the 
campus and attend lectures, this 
year SAAB will be getting more 
involved and will be interacting 
more directly with admitted stu- 
dents. 

They will be offering a “stu- 
dents chat” event where people 
can come and talk with current 
Hopkins students directly and 
ask them questions about their 
experience, 

They will also be offering 
tours throughout the Charles Vil- 
lage community. 

“People will be able to walk 
through Charles Village and get 
to experience what the area is 


‘like instead of just being located 


centrally on the Hopkins cam- 
pus,” Gleason said. 

“Obviously we will get the in- 
evitable question, ‘Is Hopkins the 
place where fun comes to die?’ 
but we do our best to show them 
that it’s really not like that.” — 


/ 


cruiting,” Lat- . 
ting said. 
Junior Josh 


orkers assemble tor Unite Here 


ARAMARK, From Al 


Nicholas 
event. 

The workers present were all 
speaking out in support of Unite 
Here Local 7, the union that they 
said has historically represented 
them. 

Each spoke about their per- 
sonal working 


Brady moderated the 


experiences in 
the service industry and the his- 
tory of the conflict between Unite 
Here and Service Employees In- 
ternational Union (SEIU), Each 
union claims to have historical 
legitimacy in representing the lo- 
cal workers. 

Roxie Herbekian, 
dent Unite Here 
thanked all of the student groups 
involved in the event and sought 
to provide some context for the 


the 


Local 7, 


presi- 


ot 


discussion. 

“We know the companies we 
work for are interested in making 
the most profit 


that [Unite Here] Local 7 is our 
Annette McDaniels, a 
at Morgan University, 
said. “We know who we want.” 
Workers at the forum said that 
SEIU mostly represented hospi- 
tal workers, a group with whom 


union,” 
worker 


they feel they have nothing in 
common 

Garren refuted that claim. 

“SEIU has represented a wide 
range of workers, including 
healthcare, food providers and 
service workers,” he said. 

He argued that the size of 
SEIU gave them greater collec- 
tive bargaining power. 

“SEUL is a 2.2-million member 
union,” he said. “That gives us 
tremendous strength.” 

While Garren was not at the 
event Tuesday night, he seemed 
confident that his union had the 
popular support of workers. 

“They've assigned a lot of 

staff to raid us 


they can, and = 
the universities 
are interested 
in getting the 
best deal that 


We like to educate the 


Hopkins community 


= ...s0 I’m sure 
they have some 
support, but | 
doubt that it is 
the majority of 


they can,” she about important is- the workers,” 
said. “So that’s tage eat ve le he said. 
why we'vebeen SUeS and get people "Te Wie ay 


cultivating a re- 
lationship with 
students, who 
are interested 
in good service 
and in what 
kind of society 
they want to be 


VP 


| living in.” 


Marie Wil- 
son, a union representative and 
Aramark employee at Hopkins, 
said what she thinks is the main 
goal of the workers. 

“My struggle here is trying to 


| have a good contract and trying 


to get better healthcare and dis- 
ability insurance,” she said. “The 
other main focus is to have an 
election . . . to let the people pick 
what they want.” 

The election is considered an 
important step towards getting a 
new contract, since without rec- 


| ognized union representation the 


workers cannot negotiate one. 

“We have to clear up that 
question [of union representa- 
tion] to move on to other issues,” 
Herbekian said. 

Wilson and Herbekian ex- 
plained that they have filed with 
the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) to have an election 
between the two unions, but no 
real progress has been made to 
set a date. 

Herbekian stated that SEIU 
members were preventing the 
election from going forward. 
However, Brent Garren, a union 
representative of Workers Unit- 
ed, an affiliate of SEIU, said that 
elections could not go forward 
because of issues with Aramark. 

“We have no problem with 
a fair election,” he said. “But 
Aramark is illegally refusing to 
recognize us as the incumbent 
union. 

No one from Aramark could 
be reached for comment at press 
time. 

Both unions also remarked on 
the fact that the conflict is taking 
place on the national level. 

Herbekian informed her au- 
dience that Unite 
Here was organiz- 
ing in cities around 
the country, while 
Garren told The 
News-Letter that 
the issue of gain- 
ing —_ recognition 
from Aramark is 
also taking place 
across the nation. 

Both sides claim 
this historical le- 
gitimacy. Several 
years ago there 
was a merger be- 
tween Unite Here 
and the Mid-Atlan- 
tic Joint Board, but 
that merger failed 
and Mid-Atlantic 
joined SEIU. 

Workers — Unit- 
ed, the SEIU af- 
filiate that Gar- 
ren works with, 
said that after the 
failed merger with 
Unite Here, Work- 
ers United should 
have continued to 
be officially recog- 
nized. Herbekian 
and the workers at 
the forum argued 
that Unite Here 
should still have 
that recognition. 

“We want them 
to 


more involved in poli- 
tics on campus. 
—MAacacie RAIBLE, 


should be con- 
centrating their 
efforts on orga- 
nizing unorga- 
nized workers, 
not on raiding 
our union.” 

However, 
Garren ac- 
knowledged 
that he did not know the specifics 
of the situation at Hopkins. 

Herbekian expressed the opin- 
ion that a narrower concentration 
on specific types of work is an 
important aspect of the union’s 
work, one reason she thinks that 
Unite Here is the right choice for 
the workers. 

“We have for a long time be- 
lieved that the way unions get 
stronger is to concentrate on cer- 
tain industries,” she said. 

The professor on the panel, 
Ken Morgan, spoke out strongly 
to encourage students to support 
the workers. Like the rest of the 
panel, he was supportive of Unite 
Here. 

He shared a personal story 
of growing up in a household 
with many relatives involved 
in unions and told how when 
he went to school, he witnessed 
apathy regarding workers’ rights 
among his academic peers. 

“T took it for granted going to 
school that we were supposed to 
be learning about how to change 
the world,” he said. “Unions rep- 
resent a way to do this.” 

He ended the panel discus- 
sion with the slogan: “Students 
and workers united will never be 
defeated.” The students gathered 
at the event joined in the chant. 

Students seemed engaged and 
interested in the discussion. In 
the question and answer section 
after the panel, many wanted to 
know what Unite Here was going 
to do next and how they could 
get involved. 

The workers are having a 
march on April 15 to garner more 
attention for their cause. They en- 
couraged students to join them. 


OF HOPKINS 
DEMOCRATS 


acknowledge Workers from four different college campuses in the area 


Gladys Burrell, a Unite Here 
representative and food worker 
at Hopkins, expressed apprecia- 
tion for the students who attend- 
ed the event but said that it was 
just the beginning. 

“IT am so happy that so many 
people came out to support us,” 
she said. “You all are going to go 
on with your life after Hopkins . 

.. but right now, we need you.” 

Students were also encour- 
aged to write petitions to their 
schools and even to Aramark 
headquarters, urging them to re- 
solve the issue. 

Representatives from the stu- 
dent groups involved in the event 
also discussed their reasons for 
participating. 

“A lot of our experience is 
made by the people we interact 
with in the cafeterias and in the 
markets,” she said. “We want to 
try to make sure you all have this 
information to bring back to your 
campuses.” 

Maggie Raible, vice president 
of the Hopkins Democrats, talk- 
ed about her organization's rea- 
sons for participating as well. 

“We like to educate the Hop- 
kins community about impor- 
tant issues and get people more 
involved in politics on campus,” 
she said. “So we're excited to co- 
sponsor the panel and educate 
our community.” 

The president of the Morgan 
Political Science Association, Jus- 
tin Mack, said his organization 
had similar reasons for helping 
with the event. 

“We usually talk about na- 
tional politics and things that 
are affecting students... and we 
thought students need to hear 
what is going on,” he said. 

Similarly, a representative of 
Morgan United, Brian Upsher, 
said, “We're focused on getting 
social awareness and _ political 
activism going on around cam- 
pus.” 

Karen Mercedes of the Tow- 
son Progressive Democrats ex- 
plained the basis of her organiza- 
tion’s support as well. 

“We're pro-workers’ rights . . 
. and we're here to support you 
all in whatever way we can,” she 
said. 

Those involved in organizing 
the event said they were pleased 
with the turnout. There were 
about 100 people in the audience. 

“We got more people than I 
thought,” Burrell said. 

Muindi agreed. 

“The turnout was really excel- 
lent — both the number of work- 
ers present and the students,” she 
said. 

The students present spoke 
favorably about the event and 
seemed supportive of Unite Here. 
Some also stated that they plan to 
attend the upcoming march 

“I thought it was really great 
because all four universities had 
representation,” Heather Kan- 
gas, a senior at Towson, said. 
“T have class [at the time of the 
march] but I might skip it. I’m 
about 80 percent sure that I'll 


go.” 

Abeni Nazeer, a freshman at 
the University of Baltimore, also 
hopes to attend the march. 

“Tf I’m in town, I'll definitely 
be there,” she said. 
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City Briefs 


Delegates target 

gang violence in 

new bill, yet to be 
approved by Senate 


of 
passed a bill Tuesday that aims 


The House Delegates 
to put pressure on gangs by giv- 
ing judges the power to prolong 
prison sentences for gang mem- 


. ] 
bers convicted of specific felo- 


nies 

Many African-American and 
Hispanic delegates have op- 
posed the measure, stressing 


that the policy may criminalize 
too many 

In response, supporters cite 
the bill’s specificity of who can be 
given extended prison terms. The 
bill will now move to the Senate 


for a vote 


Gang concerns 
keeps councilman 
from disclosing 
home address 


Baltimore City Council Presi- 
dent Bernard “Jack” Young said 
recently that he purposefully 
does not disclose the location of 
his second home in the city for 
fear of drug dealing gangs. 

This decision was contro- 
versial due to its implications 
about the Baltimore City Police 
Department and the Drug En- 


forcement Administration as 
well. 
There is concern that his 


comments will undermine ef- 
forts to improve Baltimore’s in- 
frastructure, education system 
and overall image. 


Medical conditions 
may be behind 
Owing Hills car 

crash 


\ fatal car crash in Owing 
Hills on Monday may have been 


caused by the 


elderly driver's 
medical condition, according to 
73-year-old James 


Jackson was driving on Reister 


investigators 
stown Road at 2 p.m., when he 
struck a curb and a utility pole 
causing injury to everyone in the 
vehicle 

The driver’s wife, 63-year-old 
Mary Jackson died of her injuries 
later that night, while her hus- 
band remains in critical condi- 
tion. The Jacksons’ two-year-old 
grandson, who was riding in a 
car seat, was treated at the Hop- 
kins Hospital pediatric intensive 
care unit and sustained 
injuries. 


minor 


Former governor 
Bob Ehrlich aims 
to regain 
governor spot 


On Wednesday, ex-governor 
Robert Ehrlich Jr. began his cam- 
paign to regain the Maryland 
governorship, with a promise to 
return to his policies of budget 
restraints and economic growth. 

Defeated in 2007 after a sin- 
gle term by Democrat Martin 
O'Malley, Ehrlich will face his 
opponent again in a race likely to 
have an economic focus. 


— City Briefs by Diana Baik 
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Former Republican governor Bob Erhlich is running against incumbent Martin O'Malley. | 


In Other College News 


Student death in 
fire at University 
of Michigan spurs 

investigation 


An investigation rash 


of fires near the University of 
Michigan was prompted by 
the death of a student this past 
weekend 

While the origin of the fires 


has not been confirmed, they are 
suspected to have been the result 


of an upholstered sofa catching 


fire 


COURTESY OF 
Hawking was present at the ceremony 
naming a new auditorium after him. 


Texas A&M honors 
Stephen Hawking 
with auditorium 
name 


On Monday at Texas A&M 
University, famed astrophysicist 
and mathematics professor Ste- 
phen Hawking was personally 
present to be honored with an 
| auditorium in his name, to be 
| placed in two new physics build- 
| ings. 

The dedication ceremony was 
followed by a lecture on black 
holes. 


Controversy over 
racist illustration at 
UMD causes a stir 
at Hopkins 


A racist illustration was found 
in one of the buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland on Monday, 
inciting the institution’s authori- 
ties to take action. 

The illustration in question 
was found on the door of Jimenez 
Hall, an academic building, and 
constituted the words “white 
powr” [sic] and two drawn faces, 
one angry and the other seem- 
ingly dead. 

Although no individual seems 
to be have been targeted, the 
University of Maryland Police is 
considering the illustration as a 
hate crime and is investigating it 


as such 

In response to the incident at 
the neighboring university, Vice 
President of the JHU Black Stu 
dent Union Nicholas Brady stat 
ed that such an act “should not be 
considered an isolated event” but 
“representative of a muc h broad- 
er problem.” 

“Clearly, it’s not the worst that 
could Brady 
said. “As such, it only has mean- 


have happened,” 


ing to the extent that we use it 
as a springboard to address the 
larger, more systemic 
behind it.” 

“If that kind of thing hap- 
pened at Hopkins, I would 
make a public statement, or- 


problem 


ganize a protest, stage discus- 
sions, or basically anything that 
sheds light on the bigger issue. 
And of course, also to show sol- 
idarity.” 

Brady has stated that the BSU 
has not yet formulated an official 
response to the incident. 


Yale University 
bans all sexual 
relations between 
professors and 
undergrads 


Yale University outlawed sex- 
ual relationships between faculty 
and undergraduate students on 
Tuesday. 

Deputy Provost Charles Long 
notes that professor-student ro- 
mances can be “destructive” 
undergraduates. 

Before the rule was institut- 
ed, faculty members were only 
prohibited from, having sexual 
relationships with their own stu- 
dents. 

The rule will only apply to 
students who have not yet gradu- 
ated. 


United Educators 
Insurance finds 
that students’ 

claims are mostly 

over bodily injuries 


A report by United Educators 
Insurance released yesterday 
found that 80 percent of liability 
claims by students against col- 
lege allege bodily injuries, with 
a significant number involving 
alcohol. 

The other 20 percent allege 


wrongful acts, generally discrim- | 


ination. 

The majority of discrimina- 
tion cases involve students with 
disabilities while the most ex- 
pensive involve gender discrimi- 
nation. 


— Briefs by Diana Baik, Wang 
Jae Rhee and Peter Sicher 
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SGA senator resigns 
over attendance issues 


(rjun Kapur faced possible impeachment 


RESIGNATION, From Al 


unexcused, he is automatically 
removed from the SGA.” 

Vice President Evan Lazerow- 
itz reserves the right to deter- 


mine whether an absence is €x- 


cused. 

This is in accordance with 
the SGA Bylaws, which state, 
“Excused absences consist of 


health issues, family 
cies, or other legitimate reasons 
the Vice 


emerpen- 


as decided by Presi- 
dent.” 

Lazerowitz said he sent a re- 
minder to SGA members to not 
miss meetings and to notify him 
in advance. 

Other members of the SGA 
have late 


cause them to be late to general 


Tuesday classes that 


meetings. For example, 


| junior class senator Dan DeLe- 


on has four absences that were 
not marked as excused in the 
notes of SGA secretary Eliza- 
beth Duvall. 

Perkins was not aware that 
DeLeon had four absences and 
therefore had not begun any im- 


| peachment actions against the 


senator. 
Junior class senator Dan Teran 


| was warned last week about his 
| two unexcused absences. 


Perkins himself has also two 
unexcused absences and two ex- 


| cused absences. While the notes 


to | 


of the meetings state that Perkins 
was absent because of sickness, 
he told The News-Letter that one 


| absence was due to a business 


trip. 

According to  Lazerowitz, 
however, both of the excused ab- 
sences were business trips. 

Members of the executive 
board felt that Kapur’s situation 
was. different from other absent 
senators. 

“Because he didn’t tell us be- 


| fore, he was automatically unex- 


cused,” Lazerowitz said. “How- 
ever, they’ve been making every 
meeting since I’ve warned every- 
one.” 

Perkins e-mailed Kapur af- 


| ter he had missed four general 


body meetings, since the absence 


| policy states that members with 


three unexcused absences shall 
be subject to an impeachment 
hearing. 

Rather than accepting the 
hearing, Kapur chose to resign. 

“I would have to resign or 
go through an impeachment 
hearing, and since I’m booked 


| on Tuesdays I wouldn't be able 


to attend the hearings,” Kapur 
said. 
Kapur, who is graduating a 


| year early and recently signed 


up for an LSAT course, would be 
unable to attend the remainder 
of the SGA general body meet- 
ings. 

SGA procedures also state 
that “fair and balanced” proce- 


| dures for filling the new senato- 


rial vacancy will be decided by 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT AND 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERING INFORMATION SESSION 


| Wednesday, April 14, 2010 
: 6 -8 p.m. 
UMBC Tech Incubator 


Come to our information session and gain an 
understanding of the practical applications of 
our Systems Engineering and Engineering 
Management Graduate Programs. 


Meet our graduate program director and members 
of our faculty. Plus hear from Special Guest, John 
C. Golombeck, Director, System Engineering, 

Northrop Grumman Corp. 


AN HONORS UNIVERSITY 


IN MARYLAND 


the remaining members of the 
class, which includes junior class 
president Nick Gilson and the re- 
maining five senators 

Gilson was unavailable for 
comment on planned action by 
the 


press time 


junior class officers before 

According to Perkins, mem- 
bers of the SGA are generally 
excused if they inform the execu- 
tive board of their intended ab- 


sence before the meeting 


“People usually make an ef- 
fort. [Kapur] would usually tell 
us a day or week later. They are 
unexcused if they don’t reach 


out,” Perkins said. 

Duvall, who is also the Vice 
President-elect, said that she will 
take attendance more seriously 
next year in her position 

“T think the policy should 
The Consti- 
tution’s attendance policy 
probably have to be 
where it’s going to be stricter,” 
she said. 


be enforced better. 
will 
changed 


Duvall believes that progress 
with the attendance policy was 
made following the Executive 
Board’s decision to remind SGA 
members of the attendance poli- 
cy. 

“Arjun going is a clear indi- 
cation that we are not allow- 
ing people to slip through the 
cracks. He does have to resign 
because he can’t make it,” she 
said. 

“T honestly wasn’t sure about 
the rules and thought I could 
participate in SGA without at- 
tending meetings,” Kapur said. 
“There’s a fine line. Marc’s 
missed more ‘than three meet- 
ings, other members and sena- 
tors have missed the meetings, 
but I just realized that I wasn’t 
going to be here for the last 
month.; It just worked out this 
way.” 

Kapur said he hadn't heard of 
any potential impeachment hear- 
ings prior to Perkins’ email, but 
had expected some sort of dis- 
ciplinary action. He joined the 
SGA September 2008 after run- 
ning the previous spring for class 
senator. 

“T still think I could keep my 
eyes open and ears open for is- 
sues that need to be addressed 
through student government,” 
he said. 

Kapur responsible for 
starting my freebees.com, 
which was promoted by the 
SGA. According to him, this 
website has been his most suc- 
cessful accomplishment at the 
SGA. 

Over 2,000 people are reg- 
istered on the site and the 
site already contains postings 
for summer housing. Kapur 
worked on the project for a 
year and a half, though Perkins 
stressed that the project is not 
officially affiliated with the 
SGA. 
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lhrifting around Baltimore 


Stores in Hampden offer great fashion at good prices 


lot 


of men’s style new, things 
ee (read: On the corner of 36th Street 
“squire and GQ) and Chestnut, lies a threshold 


have been focusing 
on high style at low 
costs recently. What many stu- 
dents don’t realize is th 


between two worlds. On the one 
side sleeps a quiet little residen- 
tial area and the other is a bus- 


; atyou re- tling boutique-filled avenue of 
ally don’t have charm 
arm. 
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clothing 
on the sales rack. Like most stu- 
dents, I don’t always have the 
luxury of buying clothing at re- 
tail price I need to save that 
money for med school apps. But 
good style is just a few blocks 
away, trust me. 

The small residential area 
of Hampden, located west of 
campus, is home to a very well- 
known shopping district. 36th 
Street, or "The Avenue," as it’s 
more commonly referred to, is a 
vibrant and absolutely beautiful 
boulevard of burgeoning styles, 
vintage looks and chic design- 
ers. I take a trip there at least 
once a year to look around and 
pick up some new, or relatively 


particular is in- 
triguing. Shuffle on downstairs 
and you'll find an array of vin- 
tage wool jackets and coats for 
both sexes. Minds is one place 
to stop by when looking for that 
unique fall coat. 

I aim for the tie rack in the 
back which usually houses a fan- 
tastic selection of old school prep 
and paisley ties that are essen- 
tial to any modern man’s spring 
semiformal wear. Needless to 
say, a couple of those ties now 
hang peacefully in my closet. 

Down the street is Charlotte 
Elliott, a quiet and cramped an- 
tique store. Though the store 
houses mainly antique goods 
and wares, the vintage clothing 
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Minas often offers designer clothing for low prices and has an exceptional collection of tweed and leather coats. 


sits in the basement. There you'll 
find a handful of beautiful hats, 
shoes, and Girls 
looking to spruce up their hand- 
bag collection will be pleasantly 
surprised by the style and vari- 
ety of the purses here. 

There's usually a rack holding 
a bundle of military style jackets, 
which were very popular on the 
runways this season. These retro 


scarves ties. 


garments found in vintage stores 
are a common source of inspira- 
tion for high-end designers. 
Farther down The Avenue is 
the massive three-floor Avenue 
Antiques, which houses a myriad 
of 1950s clothing. The women’s 
selection is absolutely huge and 
the rack after rack of long wool, 


fur and cotton coats guarantee | 


you'll find something fit to your 
taste. This particular store is 
also a gold mine for furniture if 
you're moving off campus and 
Ikea is too far for you. 

The three stores I mentioned 
above are only the beginning of 


the absolute gem that Hampden | 


can be. The above stores are ones 
of particular interest if you're 
looking for vintage clothing, but 
there more than enough stores 


| 


on The Avenue that sell vintage | 


books, furniture and antiques to 
keep you busy for several weeks 
if you have nothing to do. 

The last time I was in Hamp- 
den, over the summer, | bought 


| 


a tie for about $3, though it had | 
the look and feel | 


of one that is 
20-times more ex- 
pensive. Vintage 


shopping requires 
a lot of patience 
and curiosity. You 
have to be willing 


and time, but at 
the end what you 


much more. 
Pick up a new 


and while you're 
at it, buy that cof- 


look great in your 
new apartment. 
That’s pretty much 
what happens ev- 
ery time I go. 

Hampden is 
those Baltimore 
secrets you don't 
want to miss out 


nomic recession or 
not, it’s well worth 
the trip. 


to put in the effort | 


fee table too — it'll | 


definitely one of | 


on in your four (or | 
five) years. Eco- | 


reap is worth so | 


jacket or new tie | 


| 


| 
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Demystifying the weight room 


ne conundrum 
with _ lifting 
knowing what lifts 
to do for each mus- 
cle group. Everyone 
knows the basics, such as bench 
press and pull-ups, but what if 
you need a third triceps exercise 
to round out your routine? Here 
are some general guidelines on 
resistance application for each 
muscle, to help you have fun 
thinking of your own workouts. 

General principles for lifting 
any muscle are to keep your back 
straight, keep your elbows to- 
ward your sides and keep the axis 
of motion over the primary joint 
engaged. This will stop you from 
cheating, hurting yourself and 
compromising your gains. 

Pectorals control pushing move- 
ments outward from your chest. 
Pressure should be applied either 
in straight line perpendicular to the 
body or in an arc so that the weight 
is centered over the body at the 
end of the motion. The arc motion 
is more chest isolation, while the 
straight line incorporates slightly 
more shoulders. 

For straight-line extension, the 
hands should be directly over the 
shoulders when fully extended to 
achieve the full range of motion. 
Different parts of the chest can be 
worked based on the angle of re- 
sistance and anywhere between 
a parallel push downward (dips) 
to 45 degrees over (incline bench) 
works the chest well. 

The back is a complex muscle. 
Pulling either perpendicular to the 
body or parallel over or under is all 
the back, just different parts. Lats 
are long muscles with a lot of small- 
er supporting muscles, so it is im- 
portant to hit them from different 
directions. Pull-downs are a classic 
exercise for the 90-degree range of 
motion, rows for the zero-degree 
range, and upright row (raising 
barbell up toward your head) for 


is 


the 270-degree range. As with pecs, 
the are motion will offer the most 
isolation for your back. 

Deltoids have three heads. An 
over-the-head pushing motion 
incorporates all three and is stan- 
dard for shoulders, but serves to 
isolate them also. With dumbbells, 
keep your arms straight and raise 
the weights from your side to di- 
rectly in front of you at eye level for 
the front head. 

The middle head is worked by 
raising weights from your sides to 
shoulder-height 
on either side. 
The rear head is 
worked by mov- 
ing the weights 
from directly in 
front of you in 
an arc to shoul- 
der-level on ei- 
ther side. Gravi- 
ty works against 
you on this one, 
so you have 
to lean over a 
bench to get the 
resistance right. 

Biceps and triceps are straight- 
forward muscles. Anything that ap- 
plies resistance against curling your 
arm works the biceps. Anything 
that applies resistance against ex- 
tending your arm works the triceps. 

Legs require a lot more thought 
when doing free-weight isolations 
of the main muscles. The easi- 
est thing is to tie hamstrings and 
quadriceps together in squats or leg 
presses, or else use one of the ma- 
chines. Calves are also an impor- 
tant part to work out and anything 
that applies resistance against ex- 
tending your foot works the calves. 

So these are the muscles. What 
do you do with them? There 
are three ways to provide your 
muscles with resistance: dumb- 
bells, barbells and _ cross-over 
cables. Each has its own advan- 
tages. Dumbbells allow each arm 
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to work independently and so it 
engages supporting parts of the 
muscle to stabilize the weights. It 
also allows for non-linear ranges 
of motion, which helps in some 
exercises. Barbells keep your 
arms working together so that all 
of your energy is on moving the 
weight as a whole. 

Crossover cables are cool be- 
cause it allows you to change how 
gravity affects you, so you can ap- 
ply resistance from novel direc- 
tions without having to contort 
your body. There 
are also a variety 
of grips which 
allow you to 
manipulate the 
weights in dif- 
ferent ways. 

The basic 
motion with any 
lift is to slowly 
move it in a con- 
trolled fashion 
throughout the 
entire range of 
motion. This 
is all well and 
good, but there are other strate- 
gies for enhancing gains. 

Explosive lifts use a lighter 
weight than normal, but focus on 
the initial burst at the bottom of 
the motion. This can help in size 
gains as well as with getting up 
max sets. You can also break the 
range of motion up into two halves 
and work each half separately. 

This makes sense for barbell lifts 
especially because usually differ- 
ent parts of muscles are engaged 
throughout the lift. For example, on 
bench the first half of the press is 
shoulders and chest and the second 
half is more triceps and chest. The 
transition between the two can be 
a plateau-causing problem. By do- 
ing each part separately, it helps you 
handle the change better by devel- 
oping the muscles separately. 

So bulk up, Blue Jays. 


Counts 


Local sex shops even have something tor prudes: A review of Sugar and Chained Desires 


veryone remembers 
their first visit to a sex 
shop. If you haven't 
yet gotten the courage 
to do so, trust me, it 


10 minutes driving distance from 
Hopkins and extremely acces- 
sible by public transport. While 
they each have defining charac- 
teristics that make them intrigu- 


will be a memorable experience. 

My first time was to Good 
Vibrations in San Francisco, a 
treasure-trove of adult toys and 
accessories to fit any sort of style. 
They have a Web site, goodvibes. 
com, where you can check out 
for yourself how absolutely won- 
derful the store is, but sadly it’s 
too far away to visit for most 
Hopkins students. So instead, I 
come bearing reviews for two sex 
shops right within the confines 
of our fair Baltimore. 

The two stores, Sugar and 
Chained Desires, are both within 


ing and worth checking out, 
they cater to two very different 
crowds. 

Sugar, located right in Hamp- 
den around the corner of 36th 
Street at Elm Ave, is perfect for 
individuals just getting in touch 
with their sexual preferences. 

The three-year-old store is les- 
bian-owned and offers toys and 
equipment for any orientation 
or preference. Jacq Jones, the co- 
owner, is extremely friendly and 
thoroughly capable in helping 
you find precisely what is right 
for you. The place is clean and 
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COURTESY OF VIVI MACHI 


Sugar only sells vibrators made from silicone and metal, the safest and easiest to clean. 


- inside. 


inviting, enabling you to leave 
any anxiety or nervousness at the 
front door. 


bachelor(ette) party favors. 
My favorite part about Sugar, 
however, is the class offerings. 


Jacq’s equally friendly and Weekly classes are offered on 


welcoming dog, 
Piper, _ increases 
the sense of safety 
and warmth felt as 
soon as you step 


As for the tech- 
nical specs, all 
of Sugar’s vibra- 
tors are made of 
silicone or metal, 
which means 
they tend to run 
a bit pricey, but 
these are the saf- 
est materials and 
the easiest to clean, and best 
transmit vibrations for ultimate 
pleasure. 

They have all the favorites, 
from Rabbits to traditional clito- 
ral stimulation varieties. Addi- 
tionally, Sugar has a wonderful 
selection of small, discreet vibra- 
tors that are easy on your wallet 
and easy to carry around with- 
out drawing attention. They even 


Vivi Machi 
Dirty Business 


have one that is USB-compatible ~ 


so you can re-charge it on your 
computer — now that’s conve- 
nient. 

The dildo collection is quite 
impressive, with all ranges of 
shapes, sizes and colors to fit any 
preference. 

Some are made of Cyberskin, 
a synthetic material that actu- 


_ally feels like real skin. Directly 


across, for men, there’s a smaller, 
but no less-varied collection of 
ben-wah balls, prostate ‘mas- 
sagers and Fleshlights. They 
also have a great assortment of 
lubricants, erotic reading and 


practically every 
subject you could 
think of: from 
Kissing to Anal 
Sex 101 to Hands- 
On Rope Bondage 
to Erotic Photog- 
raphy. Each class 
is $20 and tickets 
can be ordered 
on-line. 

Yelp reviews 

about the classes 
are all quite fa- 
vorable, citing the 
safe environment 
and well-informed teachers as 
the main factors for returning to 
Sugar. Overall, this store is per- 
fect for helping you ease your 
way into your new sexual life- 
style. 

On the other hand, Chained 
Desires, located just south of Mt. 
Vernon on W. Read Street, is for 
those who have already found 
their personal inclinations and 
tend to be drawn to the darker, 
more exotic side. ’ 

Previously called the Leather 
Underground, it formerly catered 
mainly to the gay, BD-SM life- 
style. However, as of two years 
ago, it has been taken over by 
new management and now pro- 
vides fashions, fetish wear and 
leathercrafts to all orientations. 

Their toys differ significantly 
from the brightly-colored, ap- 
pealing vibrators in Sugar — in 
fact, most of them involve chains, 
nails or claws. One interesting ob- 
ject is a paddle with small, sharp 
nails protruding from one side. 


Hanging next to it 
was a seemingly 
wonderfully soft 
glove, but hiding 
amidst the rab- 
bit fur were tiny 
claws. 

They also have 
some dildos and 
massage oils and 
other more va- 
nilla commodi- 
ties, but nothing 
compared to the 


displays at Sugar. 

Chained De- 
sires has cos- 
tumes for any 


type of role-play- 
ing — from medi- 
eval robes to baby 
dresses (with 
matching _paci- 
fiers attached), to 
your typical leath- 
er bondage wear. 

They make all 
of their clothing 
and _leatherware, 
and make custom 
designs upon request. 

The staff here was also very 
friendly and informative, and 
while there may not be precisely 
the same sense of warmth, you 
still feel accepted and welcome, 
even if your preferences don’t co- 
incide with stores’. 

Plus, the ridiculously hyper 
miniature poodle will make you 

feel right at home, and you won't 
be able to resist its pink mohawk. 

There are plenty more adult 
stores down on The Block in In- 
ner Harbor, but these two stores 
exemplify the two extremes of 
what you would be looking for. 
For the beginners and more New- 
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Chained Desires caters to more exotic tastes than Sugar. 


Age, naturally-inclined types, 
Sugar would be your best choice. 
The cheerful and clean atmo- 
sphere will bring even the most 
prudish person out of their shell. 

For those who play on the 
darker side, Chained Desires will 
supply your every whim and de- 
sire, right down to the most min- 
ute detail. 

Students here are constantly 
complaining about how kids~ 
here don’t have enough sex and 
aren't adventurous enough. Now 
there’s no excuse: Check these 
stores out and see what a differ- 
ence it will make in your next 
encounter. 
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Stressing the Need for Better Rankings 


admissions letters 


Atter 
month 


receiving 


high school seniors are 


impossible task of predicting 


vears of their lives. While there are many sta 
tistics about universities available 


to find a measurement for students’ stress 


a factor that may be of particular concern to 


prospective Hopkins students 


news and opinion reporting Web site The Dai- 
ly Beast attempted to determine the 20 most 
stressful American colleges, where Hopkins 


was ranked 15th. The News-Letter 


that creating a stress rank ing is a good idea 
and could be useful to prospective students. 
It could also serve as a guideline to universi- 


ties looking to improve student life 


sure on colleges to make changes. However, 
the stress rankings seem off. For example, six 
students have committed suicide at Cornell 
this academic year, causing the University to 
issue a "public health crisis." However, Cor- 
nell ranks shockingly low on The Daily Beast's 
list, placing 17th. The criteria The Daily Beast 
uses are problematic and are not accurate in- 


dicators of student stress 
Financial pressures created by tuition, and 
the costs of room and board were weighted 


as 35 percent of the ranking. This is one of 


the most important criterion for measuring 
student stress in the report. However, ac- 
cording to a 2008 article, “How America Pays 
for College,” published in Inside Higher Ed, 
student tuition mainly comes from parents’ 
income and savings (financing 29.74 percent 
and 35.16 percent of tuition at four-year pri- 
vate and public universities respectively). 
Furthermore, at four-year private and public 
universities, student income and savings fi- 
nance only 7.15 percent and 9.38 percent of tu- 
ition respectively. In addition, many students 
at expensive schools, including Hopkins, 
receive significant financial aid. Financial 
pressures do not add such significant stress 
to the day-to-day life of the average student 
and should not be given so much weight in 
the ranking. 

Second, “competitiveness” is weighted at 
35 percent. The Daily Beast does not specify 
the factors of "competitveness." This vague 
category is a measurement of the academic 
rigor of the school using data from the 2010 


this 
currently 
strugeling to « Oompare universities and do the 


the next four 


it is hard 


rhe national 


belie, es 


mak- 
ing this information public helps put pres- 


US News & World Report. But The Daily Beast 
fails to indicate what data points are exam- 
ined. We do not know if GPA is a factor in 
measuring academic competitiveness. Many 
universities engage in grade inflation and 
surely easy As make for a less competitive at- 
mosphere. The Daily Beast needs to state out- 
right what they considered under the banner 
ot "competitiveness" so we can have a true 
sense of what this means. 

lhird, the acceptance rate is weighted at 
10 percent because “more competitive schools 
generally produce a more competitive stu- 
dent body.” This year, Hopkins’ acceptance 
rate decreased by seven percent. Does that 
mean our competitiveness has suddenly in- 
creased? 

Fourth, the “prevalence of on-campus 
engineering studies” is weighted at 20 per- 
cent, because such programs are thought to 
be particularly stressful. This completely 
disregards the rigors of humanities pro- 
grams, which cause their own “stress”. In 
addition, the stress of engineering pro- 
grams varies in degree by the major and 
the institution. While the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has a more preva- 
lent on-campus engineering program than 
Hopkins, Hopkins is said to have a more 
rigorous Biomedical Engineering program. 
At the same time, MIT has a more rigorous 
Mechanical Engineering program. A more 
detailed analysis of engineering programs 
is needed in The Daily Beast’s measurement. 

Lastly, on-campus crime is weighted at 
10 percent. While Hopkins has a low on- 
campus crime rate, many of us live off-cam- 
pus in Baltimore, the 10th most dangerous 
city in America, according to a 2009 study 
by Forbes. The stress of a home intruder is 
likely higher than having your iPod stolen 
from the library, but The Daily Beast has 
chosen not to consider, local crime rates at 
all. 

Rather than using arbitrary criterion, The 
Daily Beast should pay more attention to stu- 
dent input. Perhaps it could take advantage 
of one of the many surveys that students are 
already encouraged to complete. Which is a 
better indicator of stress, statistics or student 
opinions? As it stands, The Daily Beast has cre- 
ated a poor ranking that does not truly repre- 
sent student stress. 


Why We Report 


After The Diamondback, the newspaper of 
University of Maryland College Park, report- 
ed on what it called a “hate crime,” internet 
readers raised questions about whether re- 
porting the crime in a newspaper would be 
perpetuating the crime itself. 

Dubbed the “Jimenez hate crime,” the 
words “White Powr [sic]” were scrawled 
in red and blue, accompanied by what The 
Diamondback describes as “two faces drawn 
alongside the words: one angry and one 
seemingly dead.” 

Newspapers report on such matters be- 
cause there is still need for 
journalism to expose the is- 
sues that are plaguing today’s 
societies. As college news- 
papers, both The News-Letter 
and The Diamondback have the 
responsibility to cover issues that concern 
higher education. As welcoming and open as 
we believe higher education may generally 

be, incidents like the one in College Park con- 
sistently remind us of the very reason why 
we participate in collegiate journalism. 

Some people argue that the hate speech is 
further perpetuated by publishing a picture 
and a story on the act, Others commented 
that it must have been a “slow news day.” But 
true journalism does not unnecessarily legiti- 
mize a useless situation. The fact that some 
could callously treat the issue as unimportant 
and continue dismissing coverage shows that 
they do not understand the true point of jour- 

nalism and significance of the issue at hand. 
The type of journalism that history has 


‘Patnaik 
Editorial Observer 


seen has had the ability to move people to 
action. Muckraking and exposes have held 
a de jour impact on readers. When Bloody 
Sunday was covered on national television, 
every person who watched the evening 
news was familiar with the clubs and tear 
gas used against nonviolent protesters. 

Simply ignoring the event would have se- 
riously detracted from the civil rights move- 
ment and again stifled the problems that were 
not being talked about. Covering Bloody Sun- 
day did not necessarily further perpetuate 
hateful expression, but it made people aware 
and less naive about what pro- 
testers were truly facing. 

On a similar vein, we 
should not ignore the impor- 
tant issues that concern the 
general student body. The Dia- 
mondback posted a photo and article about the 
crime, because the context and information 
still needs to be known. The knowledge of 
the crime itself caused readers of The Dia- 
mondback to have a debate on what classifies 
the graffiti as a “hate crime.” 

Our responsibility as journalists is to com- 
municate with the public problems and issues 
that are little known through unbiased repre- 
sentation. The fact that the article caused read- 
ers to pause, think and evaluate the communi- 
ty’s racial situation should be reason enough for 
the newspaper to run the article. 

And as journalists, we do not regret in- 
forming the public of what happens. It is 
our job, and duty, to the public and few of us 
should shirk from this responsibility. 


Anne Faber 
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-TTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Fi 


Casting doubt on 
domestic violence 
charge is shameful 


I was disturbed after reading 
the article on the status of Nor- 
man Chiang's domestic assault 
charges (“Charges against Hop- 
kins student reviewed,” March 


Witness coverage 
unsupportive of 
student playwriting 


I took serious issue with last 
week’s Witness feature, written 
by Sarah Tan. Its individual flaws 
are too numerous to be listed 
here, but suffice it to say that the 
article does not constitute a legit- 
imate review under any objective 
basis. Its condescending tone is 
as palpable as it is petty. Its glib 
analysis is employed as a mere 
pretense for blatant personal at- 
tacks. Its many errors of spelling 
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25). | Chiang's comment was 
inappropriate and running. it 
was inexcusable. His quote was 
hateful and allowed the reliabil- 
ity and sincerity of the victim to 
be called into question. It is this 
kind of public incredulity that 
causes victims of domestic abuse 
to remain silent even after years 
of violence. | am shocked that 
you allowed this article to run, 
(on your front page no less!) espe- 
cially after your editorial on the 


and attribution speak to a sloppy 
journalistic standard. 

Miss Tan’s most egregious 
move, however, is to denigrate the 
student playwrights themselves 
with an almost flagrant glee. Her 
repeated jabs at Eric Levitz are 
neither relevant nor proper. And 
her treatment of Jeremy Bremer 
is simply inexcusable. I’ve been 
reading student papers since mid- 
dle school, and never before have 
I been confronted with such un- 
abashed unprofessionalism. 

The question that therefore 
arises is: how was this feature 
published? Where are the News- 
Letter’s self-checking mecha- 


nisms? A critic with such obvious 
prejudices should know when 
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importance of reporting domes- 
tic abuse from earlier this month. 
The ‘News-Letter should be ap- 
plauding the strength of the vic- 
tim in coming forward, not cast- 
ing doubt on the legitimacy of 
the charges. Why urge victims to 
report then treat them and their 
experiences with skepticism and 
derision? 


— Jessica Miciak 
Class of 2012 


to recuse; her editors should be 
ready to intervene. The fact of this 
article—its very existence—indi- 
cates more than a mistake, and im- 
plicates more than its author, Ar 
the irony here is that Witness a 
the News-Letter embody much 6f 
the same aspiration. What Wit- 
ness purports to do, if anything, 
is place a creative medium firmly 
and boldly into student hands. Its 
goals are.no more or less auda- 
cious than the News-Letter’s. Its 
members have the same capacity 
for ambition or hubris or hope. 
And it deserves nothing less than 
an equal respect. 


— Mac Schwerin 
Class of 2011 
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By AARON JONES 


resident Hamid Karzai 

of Afghanistan has been 

very vocal as of late about 

his disdain for the United 

States and NATO forces 
that are aiding his country in both 
the socioeconomic growth of Af- 
ghanistan and the destruction of 
the Taliban insurgency. In spite of 
Pressure from the west, Karzai has 
yet again refused to crack down on 
corruption. 

The Associated Press reported 
that Karzai threatened to join the 
Taliban if Western reform pres- 
sures continued. Though his state- 
ment was likely hyperbole, but his 
recent behavior has been discon- 
certing. 

Afghanistan under Karzai has 
had an endemically corrupt govern- 
ment. Karzai has also been impo- 
tent as a commander-in-chief due to 
the poor quality of the Afghan Na- 
tional Army. 

This problem was exacerbated by 
the fact that he has wasted defense 
funds on an air force and tanks 
when his army cannot handle large 
scale counterinsurgency operations 
without NATO support, the addi- 
tion of his leadership to the Tal- 
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OPINIONS 


Remaining Tough on Aighanistan 


iban could only help our war effort 
against them. 

Unfortunately, it seems unlikely 
that Karzai is going to be removed 
from power any time soon. Thus, 
NATO must deal with him for a 
long time. 

Luckily, as long as Karzai and the 
Afghan National Army are heavily 
dependent on NATO, Karzai does 
not have all the cards in the coali- 
tion. 

Though Karzai has been coun- 
terproductive in democratization, 
he must be dealt with if the United 
States and the rest of NATO ever 
hope to come out of Afghanistan 
successfully. 

That said, NATO must remain se- 
rious about the democratization of 
Afghanistan. 

Strategically NATO must be 
willing to shift our focus from di- 
rectly engaging the Quetta Shura 
Taliban of the south, to engaging 
the Haqqani network and Al-Qaeda 
forces in the east in order to shift the 
focus to helping Pakistan keep from 
destabilizing. 

The NATO focus on carrying out 
an offensive on the Quetta Shura 
Taliban, who control the south, and 
threaten Afghanistan internally is 
misguided. 


Instead focus should be shifted 
to the Haqqani network of Taliban, 
which operates in support of Al-Qa- 
eda within Waziristan and has the 
capability of destabilizing nuclear 
Pakistan. 

The only way to effectively pro- 
hibit a collapse of Pakistan and 
increased terrorist training in Wa- 
ziristan is for NATO to focus on the 
Haqqani network. 

NATO has more than kept its bar- 
gain with the Afghan government, 
yet the Afghan army continues to 
lack effectiveness when acting by it- 
self, and its government officials are 
corrupt and incompetent. 

This has led many to suggest that 
the war is not winnable as long as 
Karzai remains in power. The peo- 
ple who come to this conclusion are 
mistaken. 

While Karzai hinders any at- 
tempt to legitimately democratize 
the country, that goal is only a part 
of our mission there. 

When NATO forces take on the 
Taliban, we not only win, we se- 
cure the region and discourage 
many Pashto men from joining the 
Taliban. 

The military goal of decimating 
the Taliban and Al-Qaeda in the 
country will succeed so long as our 


All 


With the exception of editort- 


als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 


forces engage them. 

This is not to say that the West 
should abandon the Karzai regime 
to its own devices while NATO de- 
stroys the Haqqani network, at least 
not yet. 

President Obama, and other 
NATO heads of state must con- 
tinue to put pressure on Karzai to 
make the nine years of effort that 
we have put in the country mean 
something more than just a mili- 
tary victory. 

It is Karzai and the Afghan peo- 
ple that stand to lose far more than 
the west if NATO were to shift to a 
purely militaristic strategy against 
Taliban forces, and Karzai should 
be reminded of this fact. 

If he were unwilling to cooper- 
ate at that point, then a military 
victory against the Taliban would 
serve to quell Western fears for se- 
curity just as well as a democratic 
Afghanistan. 

If it comes to that we should take 
that option over a complete with- 
draw, as it entails too many negative 
possibilities to be contemplated just 
yet. 


Aaron Jones is a senior international 
studies and economics major from 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Making SGA More Relevant to Student Needs and Campus Issues 


Newly-elected SGA executive board must focus on addressing real campus issues 


By CARY GLYNN 


aving asked many stu- 

dents over the past few 

days what the Student 

Government Associa- 

tion (SGA) actually is and 
what they do, the most common answer 
has been “I don’t know.” Given this con- 
fusion, I endeavored to figure out what 
the SGA really does. 

I had the good fortune of having a 
discussion with the current President 
of the Class of 2013 and SGA Execu- 
tive Treasurer Elect, Wyatt Larkin, a 
promising student leader. The SGA is 
primarily a student activities associa- 
tion. 

Larkin said that the SGA finances 
FAS, The HOP, Spring Fair, MSE, and 
many clubs. 

Many Hopkins students greatly ap- 
preciate the activities the SGA funds and 
believe events are well planned, but are 
frequently unaware that the SGA is the 
backing force. The SGA spends its half- 
million dollar annual budget on many 
worthwhile programs. 

Other than activities funding, Lar- 
kin said the SGA has another respon- 
sibility: being the student body’s offi- 
cial representative. 

Yet, only 1530 students voted in the 
most recent election. 

This represented less than a third 
of the overall undergraduate student 
body. 

Compare this to the United States 
where voter turnout rates have fluctu- 
ated consistently between 50 and 65 
percent over the past fifty years. 

If the SGA was seen as more actively 
representing the concerns of students, 
perhaps more students would feel mo- 
tivated to vote. 


SGA needs to make itself more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the popu- 
lations. Larkin cited the Charmar 
pricing study, myfreebies.com, and 
a research document on student life 
from last year as the main successes of 
SGA in the realm 


particular issues with speaker choic- 
es and the like, the positive impact of 
SGA-planned and financed activities is 
indisputable. 

With all of these thoughts in mind, 
[have a suggestion for the SGA. Either 


stantially change student life. 

The good news is, next year’s Ex- 
ecutive Board has a lot of positive 
ideas such as securing a commitment 
from administration to build a student 
union, expanding security, increasing 


— somewhat unfair — 


and “getting the panini maker, starting 
the Mattin Market, and promoting the 
new JHU events website.” 


But I believe they have potential. 
Next year’s SGA needs to shed their 
“all talk, no 


of student repre- 
sentation. 

These achieve- 
ments have their 
merits, but more 
needs to be done. 
What about a stu- 
dent union and 
confronting alle- 
gations of grade 
deflation? 

If the SGA 
is not suited to 
deal with these 
issues, then they 
are not truly a 
“government.” 


Merely be- 
cause they can- 
not overrule 
administration 
does not mean 
that they can- 
not achieve real 
change. 

The SGA 


does a good job 
with student ac- 
tivities, so why 
can't they do an 


walk” reputation. 

They can do this 
by getting as many 
students as possible 
on board to show 
the administration 
that students are 
invested in their fu- 
ture. 

To confront the 
generally apathetic 
student body, they 
need to show us 
what they achieve 
and make us believe 
that they can do 
more than plan ac- 
tivities well. 

They need to 
show us that if ad- 
ministration _ isn’t 
receptive, they'll 
publicly disagree 
and work to gather 
broad student sup- 
port. 

I believe Larkin 
and the incoming 
team have the expe- 
rience and potential 
‘to improve student 


equally good job 
researching and 
solving student concerns? 

The SGA has had made some good 
achievements this year. They’re certain- 
ly strong in terms of student activities 
and funding for organizations. 

While some students might have 


change your name to the Student Ac- 
tivities Association, or really embody 
what it means to be a student govern- 
ment. 

This means fiercely and publicly 
advocating for things that would sub- 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


academic transparency, and promot- 
ing student-centered development. 
The bad news is, its hard to expect 
them to achieve their ideas when the 
main accomplishments they can collec- 
tively boast are a CharMar pricing study, 


voice at Hopkins as 
well as continue the 
great successes of student activities. 
Only time will tell if they do. 


‘ 


Cary Glynn is a freshman political science 
major from Redding, Conn. 


Global Support is Necessary to Fight Congolese Rebels 


By GEORGE PETROCHEILOS 


he slaughter of at least 321 ci- 
vilians by a Ugandan armed 
resistance group in the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Congo 
that took place last December 
has come to light. This same resistance 
group abducted 250 civilians — includ- 
ing 80 children, whom they intend to 
train as fighters. ie oe 

According to Human Rights 
Watch, the killings took place within 
four days in northwestern Congo at 
the end of 2009, by an armed Ugandan 
resistance group called Lord's Resis- 
tance Army, which attacked several 
villages. 

These terrorist attacks have been 
an issue for several years at the region, 
and the action taken by the countries 
involved has never been enough to 
stop them. That is why many organi- 
zations, like the Human Rights Watch 
have stepped in and asked for help. The 


United Nations is also concerned and 
they are planning on sending their own 
troops to try to arrest these terrorists 


groups. 
The killings of the Lord's Resistance 
Army must be 


17th of December 
2009, in the Ma- 
kombo area, but 
that they had not 
been reported until now, April 2010. 
The same source states that the 
armed group abducted 250 civilians, 
including 80 children, who will be 
forced to join their group after rel- 
evant training. Abducting children is 
common among rebel groups in Af- 
rica, as it is the easiest way to recruit 


done by the Lord’s Resis- 
tance Army is amplified. 


members that will be loyal forever. 
This is the case because children are 
easily brainwashed into believing in 

the terrorist doctrine. 
This information above:is accord- 
ing to statements 


stopped. The UN by adults and chil- 
must send troops 2 ; dren who man- 
in immediately. * If there exists no mechanism aged to escape 
BBC reported of coping with violence after from the terrorists. 
that the killings . . Congolese _ terror- 
took place be- it 1s perpetrated, the damage ists are reported to 
tween the 14th and have’ perpetrated 


numerous acts of 
violence against 
civilians and other 
crimes against hu- 


. manity. 


Particular attention must be paid 
to rehabilitating the children who are 


brainwashed by terrorist organizations. 


in both Uganda and Congo. This will 
require global human rights and child 
services support. 


The government of the Democratic’ 


Republic of Congo is really concerned 
with the Lord's Resistance Army and its 
actions, and the police and the armed 
forces of Congo have already taken im- 
mediate action against it. 

Unfortunately, the government in 
Congo does not have the ability or 
means to launch a comprehensive at- 
tack on the Lord's Resistance Army. The 
government needs global military as- 
sistance. 

People hope that at least now some 
serious action will be taken and that 
the region will stop being included in 
the most dangerous ones of Africa. The 


conditions on the ground are clearly _ 


dangerous and there must be strong and 
decisive action taken by the internation- 
al community against the Lord's Resis- 
tance Army. 

More specifically, there needs to be 
an increase in funding for non govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs). These or- 
ganizations provide invaluable services 
to people in troubled regions. 


Medical support, educational servic- 
es and counseling are necessary if the 
Lord’s Resistance Army is to be stopped. 
If there exists no mechanism of coping 
with violence after it is perpetrated, the 
damage done by the Lord’s Resistance 
Army is amplified. 

NGOs will help people recover from 
attacks. People who are permanently in- 
jured or in need of psychological atten- 
tion cannot be easily reintegrated into 

‘society. As a result, fighting the Lord’s’ 
Resistance Army must also include 
fighting against the negative social ef- 
fects caused by the Army. 

For too long the world has ignored 
the crises in Congo and Uganda. Rebel 
terrorist groups everywhere are a threat 
to the livelihood of everyone in a society. 
It is on this basis that the international 
community must act. 


George Petrocheilos is a freshman engineer- 
ing major from Athens, Greece. 
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is Saturday, Hopkins PAWS | poned after and year-long 
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ve handed out just for at- 
é 1g. In addition to the dog 
tes, PAWS will raffle off books, 
CDs, gift certificates, dog-themed 
movies, custom ceramic plates, 
tutfed cats and dogs, jewelry 
na t-shirts 
\ll proceeds benefit BARCS, 
the largest animal shelter in Bal- 
trmore 


lickets purchased in advance 


are only $3. Buy them today at 
Levering between 11:30 a.m. 
and 1 p.m., at FFC between 6:30 
p.m. and 8 p.m., or on Friday at 
Charles Common between 5 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. Tickets purchased at 


the door are $5. The event starts 
at 7 p.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 


YOUR WEE 


sororities lose the lip gloss 
and grab their jerseys for 


nal Power Puff * 


by WaWa, Phi 
Mu 
and 


On Saturday Hopkins Kappa Gamma by Sig Ep. 


They will be joined by 
Non-Panhellenic members 


and Sigma 


other level. 
SAE 
Kappa 


by 
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Mezyk 


Girls comes to town... 
the band, that is 


The two male-identifying, male-born men who probably 
have male anatomy and who decided to form the confus- 


Phi, Delta Xi Phi, Lambda 
Pi Chi, Sigma Gamma Roh 
Omicron 


toot- 


get 
physical as each 


— Stephanie 


KEND Marcu 25-25 


2010 Powder Puff Tournament 


Pi 


is 


This weekend is definitely an 
exciting one for fans of mixed 
martial arts (MMA). 

Not only will UFC 111 tele- 
vise two title fights this Saturday 


— Stephanie Mezyk 


ingly and misleadingly named indie rock band Girls are 
coming to town to play songs from their debut album, ti- 
tled simply and plainly and cleverly, and in a way not at all 
as confusing or as misleading as the gender-specific name 
of their band, “Album.” Their warm and sunny sound is 
pleasant enough for audiences of any gender, reminiscent 
of Elvis Costello in his New Wave days, but given a thinner, 
higher voice, and lyrics much less bitter about members of 
the female sex. They’Il be playing in the Recher Theater on 
512 York Road, Towson, Md 21204 on Tuesday, March 30 at 
7 p.m. Ticket price is 15 dollars. Performing with them is 
fellow California indie band, the Dum Dum Girls. Those of 
legal drinking age should be h 
will be a full bar. 


appy to hear that yes, there 


— Alex Neville 


night, but Baltimore’s First Mari- 
ner Arena is playing host to Sho- 
gun Fights, a newly-formed, Bal- 
timore based MMA organization 
whose fight card will feature lo- 
cal fighters from Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland-based 
gyms. 

Last October’s Shogun Fights 
I drew over 5,000 MMA fans to 
First Mariner, and this fight card 
will probably to draw similar 
numbers. 

Shogun Fights IL, this Satur- 
day’s event, promises a quite a 
few fights that are worth watch- 
ing. By far the most hyped bout 
is Maryland BJJ fighter James 
“Binky” Jones (7-4) v. Jim Hettes 
(3-0), both of whom won their re- 
spective bouts back in October, 
Jones by unanimous’ decision 
and Hettes by arm bar submis- 
sion. 

Another exciting prospective 
fight is Jacob Kirwan (4-1) v. Steve 
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SHOGUN FIGHT ITIS A 
REAL KNOCKOUT 


De Angelis (10-4). 

Both of these lightweights 
won their last Shogun bouts 
(Kirwan by guillotine choke 
tap-out, De Angelis by unani- 
mous decision) and while De 
Angelis is the more experienced 
fighter, Kirwan’s got four inches 
of height on him. 

You can check out the com- 
plete fight card for Saturday’s 
bouts at www.shogunfights.com. 

While Shogun cannot ri- 
val the high-profile fighters of 
UFC or Strikeforce, it will offer 
some pretty impressive local 
talent. 

The big difference here is that 
you'll be surrounded by cheering 
fans and watching the event live 
and on-site—a completely differ- 
ent experience from your more 
typical couch-potatoing in front 
of UFC Pay-per-views. 

Tickets start at $27. Go to www. 
shogunfights.com/tickets.php to or- 
der yours. 

Call First Mariner Arena box 
office: 410-347-2088 for more de- 
tails. 

— Leah Mainiero 
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Pub Night Presents The 
Greek Karaoke Cup 


Thursday, 9 p.m. to 12am. 
Nolan’s on 33rd 
Students . 


Karaoke King and Queen. 


Tudor and Stuart 
Lecture, English 


Thursday, 4:19 p.m. to 9:15 p.m. 
Dell House 2010 


Sianne Ngai of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angelos, 


presents “The Zany Science.” 


South Asian Students 
~ Formal 
Friday, time TBA 
Broadway Pier in Fells Point 


SASH is hosting their 


annual formal on a ‘boat. 
Yes, a privately chartered 
boat. It will be crusing 
from 11 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Tickets are $20. Bring your 
own nautical-themed pa- 
shmina afghan. 


HOP Movie: Invictus 
Friday, 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Mudd Hall Auditorium 
_ Clint Eastwood tells the 
story of Nelsen Mandela 
and his bid to rally a coun- 
try around the 1995 World 
Cup rugby matches. 


present- 
ing Hopkins Fraternities 
compete in a three round 
tournament to be named 


JHU Panhellenic pnd 
ome osse Power 
in Pink Game 
Saturday, 1 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Homewood Field 

Your JHU Women’s La- 
crosse team wears pink and 
special The Nest shirts in 
pink will be sold for $8. All 
proceeds go to Under Ar- 
mour breast cancer charities. 


Sex, Drugs and Rock & 
Thursday, 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
Pl’s Pub 
Join Rabbi Debbie Pine 
and Jews in Greek Life 
for a discussion centered 
around the question, “How 
‘does the Jewish religion 
view the lifestyle that most 
of today’s youth live?” 


Witness Theatre $ | 
Showcase ae 


Friday, 8 p.m. Saturday 8 p.m, 
Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Arellano Theatre 
Check out 
crafted plays for just $3 
($5 for non-students). 
See Dramas: Cacophony on 
Display by Jeremy Bremer; 
The Story of How I Got Hurt 
by Bernard Kalman; Hell’s 


Kitschen by Ben Zucker; 
The Builder by Douglas 
Ross; and Worm by Rob 
Powers. 


student- : 
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Red Dress Ball 
Friday, 9 p.m. to Saturday 12 am. 
SDS Room, Mattin Center 

Cosponsored by Wom- 
en’s Pre-Health Leader- 
ship Society and Hopkins 
Kicks Butts and support- 
ed by Alpha Phi, this is a 
charity formal the Ameri- 
can Heart Association’s Go 
Red for Women Campaign. 


RAB Egg Hunt 
Sunday, 12 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Ree Center 
RAB’s Annual Egg Hunt 
will be held along the path 
leading to the BIA fields. 


The Norman Magic 
Experience 
Saturday, 3 p.m. to 10 pm. 
Shriver Hall 

Staring Norman Ng, this 
widely acclaimed show 
fuses magic, comedy, and 
audience participation. Get 
ready to get involved in this 
one-of-a-kind experience. 


HERO Bake Sale 
_ Friday, 9 p.m. to Sunday 1 a.m 
Wolman Lobby. y 
Support the people who 
hold your hair while you 
hurl on the weekends .. . 
and much more. For cus- 
tom pre-orders, contact 
Itang12@jhu.edu. 


ART MUSIC / BARS 


Poetry & Prayer 
All Weekend, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Walters Art Museum 
Islamic manuscripts from 
the ninth through nine- 
teenth centuries. 


David H. Koch Hall of 
Human Origins 
Daily, Museum Hours 
Smithsonian Museum Hours 
The event marks the 
opening of a new 15,000 
square foot space at the 
museum dedicated to evi- 
dence for human evolu- 
tion. 

Stomp 
Saturdays, 2 p.m and 8 p.m. 
Sunday, 1 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. 

Hippodrome Theatre 

The noisy insanity of 
Stomp comes to town. 
Performers make music 
on anything that'll pro- 
duce it: garbage cans, 
hubcaps, wooden poles, 
etc. 


A Midedmumer's Night’s 


Thursday, Friday, 8 p.m. 
Sautrday, 7p.m. 

MICA 
Director Peter Shipley, 
MICA faculty and _ staff 
bring Shakespeare’s clas- 
sic comedy to life. This is 
MICA, so production val- 

ues will be high. 


—— 


Alicia Keys 
Saturday, 7:30 p.m. 
Verizon Center 
Although currently 
most well-known for her 
collaboration with Jay-Z 
on “Empire State of Mind,” 
Keys performs songs from 
her latest album, The Ele- 
ment of Freedom. 


Yo Gotti and Friends ' 
Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Sonar 
Souther rapper Yo Gotti 
had a rioting mob of an- 
gry ticketed-yet-denied- 
entrance fans at the venue 


Of his last show. He must 


be doing something right. 


Julian Casablancas 
Sunday, 7 p.m. 
Rams Head Live! 

The frontman for The 
Strokes goes solo with his 
debut, Phrazes for the Young, 
and single, “11th Dimen- 
sion.” 


This generation might 
know him from their par- 
ents telling them about 


“Livin’ on a Prayer,” but 


Bon Jovi is alive and 
somewhat kicking, having 
released seven albums 
since 2000. 


Ducks Unlimited Dinner 
and Auction 
Thursday 6 p.m. to 10 pm. 
Little Havana Restaurante y Cantina 

Support wetlands con- 
servation, this is the 32nd 
annual Greater Baltimore 
Ducks Unlimited Dinner 
and Auction. The restau- 
rante serves Cuban cuisine 
and fine cigars. 


Tally Hall with Jukebox 


the Ghost 
_ Friday, 3 p.m. 
Sonar 


Sugary indie pop is the 
treat on the menu at this 
event, although the open- 
er’s fan base threatens to 
overwhelm the entire show. 


The Donna’s 
Friday, 9 pm. 


The Ottobar 
This all female compi- 
lation plays rock and roll 
that competes with some 


of the best-known all male 
bands. 


The Legwarmers 
Saturday, $ p.m. 

This is the hottest ‘80s 
cover band in the east- 
ern seaboard, so expect a 
crowd decked out in neon, 
spandex, moussed hair and 


“Member’s Only jackets. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


The (Crazies expertly unsetiles and disturbs viewers 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
(rts & Entertainment Editor 


Unlike remakes that have 
fallen short of the original, the 
remake of George A. Romero’s 
1978 The Crazies exceeds expec- 
tations. As far as horror movie 
remakes go, it is always a risk 
to tackle a new interpretation of 
the film, 

From Rob Zombie’s more in- 
tensive look at Michael Myers’ 
pysche in the remake of Hallow- 
een to Jason’s more violent and 
resourceful methods of killing 
in 2009's Friday the 13th, remakes 
aim to present classics in a more 
appealing method to the modern 
generation. 

From dated scare tactics to 

disco-inspired music, often 
remakes attempt to improve 
the original with the plethora 
of resources 
to filmmakers. This often in- 
cludes much more realistic 
and plentiful gore. While The 
Crazies undoubtedly utilizes 
these new techniques, the pro- 
duction team doesn’t rely on 
new special effects to carry the 
movie. 

The Crazies takes place in Og- 
den Marsh, Iowa, a small town 
where everyone knows every- 
one, which also means that per- 
sonal business is rarely personal. 
This is made evident in the intial 
scene between Dr. Judy Dutton 
(Radha Mitchell) and her teenage 
employee Becca (Danielle Pana- 
baker of Friday the 13th remake 
fame). 

Becca asks to leave work ear- 
ly to deal with a family emer- 
gency only to be teased by Dr. 
Dutton who knows she is re- 
ally going to see her boyfriend 
play in the high school baseball 
game. 

Right from the first 10 min- 
utes, The Crazies introduces the 
unsettling element that some- 
thing is not quite right in the 
town of Ogden Marsh. Amidst 
the lively nature of the game 
enters a very sinister element 
as townsperson Rory Hamill 
walks onto the outfield with a 
shotgun. 

Luckily Sheriff David Dutton 
(Timothy Olyphant) is on scene 
and quickly attempts to diffuse 
the situation. Rory is unrespon- 
sive and as he moves to shoot, 
Sheriff Dutton is forced to shoot 
Rory. 


now available 


The spectators and middle-of 
the-day setting create a disturb 


ing ambience for the film. Most 
often than not, a viewer feels safe 


during daytime scenes as, gener 


ally, most of the scary elements 
introduced when the 


are only 
sun sets. 


From this opening sequence 
director Breck Eisner creates a 
sense of unsettling paranoia that 
pervades throughout the film as 
characters realize that even their 
neighbors can become their en- 


emies. 


At first, Sheriff Dutton 


sumes that Rory fell off the 
wagon and the incident in the 
outfield was simply a result of al- 
cohol. (This public knowledge of 
Rory’s alcoholism in an example 
of the small town dynamic at 
work.) However, when tests con- 
clude that there was no alcohol 
in his system, Sheriff Dutton is 
forced to examine alternatives in 
order to preserve his reputation 


as sheriff. 


To screenwriters Scott 


as- 


Ko- 
sar and Ray Wright's credit, 


there is only minimal focus on 


the “What could possibly have 
caused this?” element. This is in 
fact a horror movie, so the view- 
er expects a substantial amount 


of tension and fright factors. 


Wright and Kosar waste no 
time explaining that the erratic, 
bipolar and _ violence-obsessed 
nature of some townspeople is 
a result of contamination in the 
drinking water. Instead, the fo- 
cus is on the response and after- 


effects of the contamination. 


First, the Sheriff and his preg- 
nant wife, Dr. Dutton, go to elicit 
the help of the mayor. In a satiri- 
cal gesture to city government, 
the mayor lives aloof from the ru- 
ral town in a mansion complete 


with a pool. 


Of course, he dismisses the 
sheriff's suggestion to cut off 
drinking water and says that 
with agriculture season upon 
them, it would not behoove 
them to incapacitate the town’s 
What he 
neglects to see is that by not cut- 
ting of the drinking water, he 
is putting the town at far more 


economic resources. 


risk than economic destruction. 


However, as all horror movie 
fans know, help cannot be ex- 
pected from services or orga- 
nizations generally expected to 
protect the public, such as the 


government or police. 


The Crazies succeeds in the 
sense that not only are atten- 
tions focused against “the in- 
fected” but also against another 
enemy: the government. As the 
government is responsible for 
the contamination, they also 


; wae 


ee 
tit 
COURTESY OF WWW.MOVIEROAR.COM 
A government accident turns small town neighbors into knife-wielding enemies in the horror movie remake 7he Crazies. 


with leaving their loved ones 
behind. The sheriff critcizes his 
neighbor and instead, returns 
with his deputy (Across the Uni- 
verse’s Russell Clark) to save his 
wife. 

The infected, though, have 


hold them- broken the 
selves respon- pSuaeumine eee ae barriers at this 
sible for quar- THE CRAZIES time, causing 
antining the ]] | a1) the military to 
town. jump ship and 

The por- |] Starring: Timothy Olyphant, leave the bar- 
trayal of the Radha Mitchell, Danielle ricades and 
government Panabaker hospitaliza- 
response is Director: Breck Eisner tion site. This 
remarkably || Run Time: 101 min. leaves _ those 
believable. It |} Rating: R suspected to 
is at once cha- Playing at: AMC Loews be infected, 
otic, brutal White Marsh including Dr. 
and clear that Dutton and 
the military is Becca, un- 
strictly follow- armed and 


ing orders without much back- 
ground information. 

The military attempts to re- 
move the healthy individuals 
and quarantine anyone with a 
fever on the chance that they are 
infected. Of course, this does not 
bode well for Dr. Dutton, whose 
temperature is up as a result of 
her pregnancy, and she is sepa- 
rated from her husband. 

In a sad commentary on hu- 
man nature, certain townspeo- 
ple appear to be unconcerned 


vulnerable as they lie strapped 
to gurneys. 

With this set up begins the 
trailer-popularized pitchfork 
scene, one of the more frighten- 
ing in the movie. In terms of vio- 
lent scenes, The Crazies creates a 
fine balance between gore and 
suspense leading up to the point 
of actual violence. 

Several scenes, one of which 
involves autopsy equipment, intro- 
duce fairly clever forms of violence, 
not just the traditional stab and 


é 


hack form of horror movie terror. 

The rest of the movie follows 
the Duttons, Becca and the dep- 
uty as they attempt to escape not 
only the crazies but the quaran- 
tining government. With the two 
enemies, as well as the sneaking 
suspicion that everyone in their 
small group may not be com- 
pletely healthy, a constant sense 
of paranoia is at play. 

Perhaps the most unnecessary 
aspect of the film is Dr. Dutton’s 
pregancy. While it is understand- 
able that this decision more eas- 
ily placed the character at risk for 
quarantine, in all other scenarios, 
it becomes irrelevant. Not once 
is Dr. Dutton or the sherrif con- 
cerned that their escape has at all 
injured the baby — even if this | 
escape involved running from an 
explosion and extreme physical 
activity. 

That aside, The Crazies is a 
worthwhile horror film to see. 
In an amalgamation of sus- 
pense, violence and paranoia, 
the classical horror tricks suc- 
ceed to create a modern remake 
of an older, less well-known 
horror movie. And at its end, 
viewers are neither subjected to 
a depressing nor overly-happy 
conclusion, but rather one that 
creates a lingering sense of un- 
easiness. 


since 
Squaresoft, 
game world with its first install- 
ment in the Final Fantasy series, 
entertaining 
generations of gamers and game 
developers alike. 


Newest 


Final Fantasy 


impresses 
once again 


By CUONG NGUYEN 
Staff Writer 


It has been over 23 
Square Enix, 
graced 


years 
formerly 


the video 
and 


influencing 


It would not be difficult to say 


that the Final Fantasy series has 
become a heralded institution of 
| sorts, spawning ‘numerous spin- 
| offs and sequel franchises on 
| multiple consoles. Nonetheless, 
| the core. of the franchise is its 
enumerated series, and with Final 
Fantasy XIII being the first title in 
the series released in this console 
generation, and being simultane- 
ously released on the Xbox 360 
and the Playstation 3, gamers’ ex- 
pectations are off the charts. 


Whether you will enjoy this 


particular title or not really de- 
pends on your. conception of 
what a roleplaying game should 
be. 


In general, roleplaying games 


have evolved dramatically since 
1987, with the release of the 
first Final Fantasy. With the ris- 
ing mass appeal of gaming and 
the explosion of new technol- 
ogy throughout the years, de- 
velopers have more tools and 
resources than ever before for 
creating and dictating the sto- 
ries they want to make for their 
players. 


Because of this, the newest 


Final Fantasy installment must 
change as well to keep itself rel- 
evant, competing against other 
fabulous roleplaying games out 
there, and it does this successfully 
through its revamped gameplay. 


Turn-based combat is offi- 


cially meshed together with real- 
time combat to create a beautiful 
and unique dichotomy of pure 
adrenaline and strategy and the 
game makes sure you under- 
stand how to effectively use this 
new system. For instance, in the 


SEE FANTASY, pace B5 


Repo Men features more violence than true substance 


By ALEX NEVILLE 
Staff Writer 


In the near future organ do- 
nations are rare and serious in- 


to lease organs, murder those un- 
able to pay for them and main- 
tain a squad of mercenaries for 
the express purpose of murder- 
ing U.S. citizens seems a little 


jury is up. So unlikely. 
begins the story Even _ giv- 
in Repo Men. In en the recent 
steps the Union, : REPO MEN scandals with 
a powerful cor- Blackwater and 
poration with the long-held 
the technology }] Starring: Jude Law, Forest allegations 
to replace al- |} Whitaker, Alice Bragg, Liev (and_occasion- 
most any organ, || Schrieber ally leaked 
from ears and || Director:Miguel Sapochnik evidence) _ of 
eyes to hearts |} Run Time: 111 min. CIA operations 
and lungs. But }} Rating: R against U.S. 
their products }] Playing at: AMC Loews citizens, the 
are expensive |} White Marsh, AMC Towson premise seems 
and few people |} Commons flimsy. 

can afford to ree What 
outright buy caused the 
them. ‘ sudden _—_ de- 


They get on a monthly pay- 
ment plan with extraordinarily 
high interest and inevitably they 
end up stuck paying for the or- 
gan indefinitely, or until they run 
out of money. When the money 
runs out, the Union sends its 
repo men, trained combat profes- 
sionals (some recruited straight 
out of the Army), to retrieve the 
unpaid-for organ. 

What caused the need for or- 
gans is never quite explained, 
though newscasters can be heard 
describing disasters and wars be- | 
fore the opening credits. 

But apart from the organ leas- 

_ ing and retrieval operation, there 
is very little difference between 
the world of repo men and our 
own. In some movies, this might 
be a benefit — only a short breath 
of air could push our world into 

their own. We are not so different 
But this element does not 
work here, as the fact that such 

a corporation would be allowed 


mand for artificial organs? Why 
have today’s corporations that 
are responsible for the manu- 
facture of pacemakers and 


prosthetic limbs refused to take 
back their wares from custom- 
ers unable to pay in full for 
their equipment? Why haven’t 
we seen U.S. soldiers working 
for the banks to subdue those 
who refuse to leave their homes 
when the bank reclaims the 
house? 

These are reasonable ques- 
tions to ask, but the movie does 
nothing to answer them. Instead 
the overarching message is to just 
go along with it and enjoy the ac- 
tion. 

And there is no shortage of ac- 
tion. At one point in the movie, 
the main character Remy, a dis- 
illusioned repo man played by 
Jude Law, seems to have lost his 
ability to kill. At that point, one 
could be forgiven for thinking 
the movie was heading down the 
path of non-violent resistance. 

Yet only 30 minutes later, Law is 
gliding down a corridorin slow mo- 
tion, massacring a squad of Union 


COURTESY OF WWWMOVIEVIRAL.COM 


Jude Law and Forest Whitaker's friendship is placed’in jeopardy in Repo Men. 


personnel with knives, ahammer, a | 


hacksaw and his bare hands. 

These scenes prove that this 
movie is not meant to answer 
questions. Instead, this is the 
movie for slicing open throats 
and setting off grenades. This 
isn’t the fine-spun mystery world 
of Agatha Christie, or even that 
of a meaner writer like Dashiell 
Hammett. This is the gutwrench- 
ing territory that Mickey Spillane 
delved in, and that Frank Miller 
goes swimming in. 

Repo Men is reminiscent of’ 
various works in all its gory glo- 
ry. There’s the sad jazz music, a 
la Kiss Me Deadly, and first person 
narration similar to those glori- 
ously detached James M. Cain 
thrillers. 

As in Cain’s books, there are 
steamy sex interludes that come 
between the good and violent 
stuff. Maybe this movie doesn’t 
make as much sense as good sci- 
ence fiction, but it makes sense 
in the same way the arcade clas- 
sic Mortal Kombat made sense: 
It’s not the set-up, it’s the mind- 
numbing aggression that makes 
the thing work at all. . 

But maybe that doesn’t count 
in the movie’s favor after all. For 
all their un-gentlemanly and 
un-ladylike content, the clas- 
sic hard-boiled novel and the 
classic noir film have the strong 
elements of plot and character. 
This is noir stripped of its liter- 
ary pretensions and reduced to 
meaningless acts of savagery. 

The. plot twists in Repo Men 
are either too easy to foresee or 
impossible to predict because 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Without TV., the world would 
arguably be a much better place. 
Having said that, this season of 
Law and Order: Special Victims 
Unit has helped to keep plenty 
of couch potatoes on the edge of 
their sofas and glued to the tele- 
vision — not to mention in hor- 
rible shape for the beach. 

Consistently voted one of 
the best shows on T.V., SVU has 
become better known and has 
achieved higher ratings than 
Law and Order, the series from 
which it was derived. 

Starring Christopher Meloni 
and Mariska Hargitay as detec- 
tives Eliot Stabler and Olivia 
Benson, the show focuses on the 
division of the NYPD that deals 
with sexually-based crimes and 
their victims. 

A large factor in SVU’s success 
is the emphasis placed on its char- 
acters and their individual devel- 
opment. While many cop dramas 
and crime shows focus on intri- 
cate stories and plot twists, Spe- 
cial Victims Unit is undoubtedly a 
character-driven show. 

Meloni and Hargitay have 
some of the best chemistry seen 
on TY. today, and while the se- 
ries never lacks interesting sto- 


mentary, the interplay between 
the two detectives and among 
other members of their unit is 


they haven't been set up proper- 
ly. There is something of a story, 
and something of a character arc, 
for Remy at least, but nothing 
substantial that will stay with 
the viewer except for the endless 


possibly the best aspect of the 
show. 


While its two stars and the 


show itself have all received 


Emmy gold in the past, SVU 
has fallen off the radar as of 
late. After watching this past 


rylines or pertinent social com-— 


Eleven years later, SVU is 
better than it has ever been 


| By GREG SGAMMATO 


season, though, the recent lack 
of recognition is puzzling. Not 
only has the series kept up its 
tradition of engaging plotlines 
and outstanding acting, but 
it has also employed the use 
of guest stars to wheel in new 
viewers. 

For example, this season’s 
episode entitled “P.C.,” about a 
string of lesbian murders and 
the political controversy sur- 
rounding them, starred Kathy 
Griffith as an obtrusive and ob- 
noxious lesbian civil rights ac- 
tivist. 

As detestable as some may 
find her, Griffith’s presence on 
the show added levels of hilarity 
and, at times, sexual tension that 
made the already engaging story 
even more layered. 

Indeed, the series is not afraid 
to tackle controversial issues. 
In “Savior,” a crazed preacher 
picks up prostitutes, threatens 
them with the power of Christ 
and proceeds to strangle them 
to death. ; 

It gets better — one of his 
would-be victims, a pregnant 
hooker in her early 20s, escapes 
and develops a close relation- 
ship with Olivia. 

After a premature birth, the 
baby is left with serious brain 
damage and lung complica- 
fons. - Stara eames be ray 

As the baby is abandoned, 
Olivia is left with power of at- 
torney and the episode closes as 
she is forced to decide between 
letting the infant die or having 
an operation that costs thou- 
sands of dollars and may not 
even succeed. sya 9c 
_As one may have realized, 

_ See SVU, Pace BS . 
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By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Staff Writer 


It goes by a few different 
names — yellow fever, rice chas- 
ers, Asiaphilia — and consists 
of a particular attraction for su- 
shi, Hello Kitty and yes, Asian 
women. ; ; 

The Asian fetish generally ap- 
plies to those who are non-Asian, 
so what happens when an Asian 
man develops an obsession for 
all things Asian? More impor- 
tantly, can an Asian man have an 
Asian fetish? 

Hopkins alum Raul Jocson’s 
new film, SF Stories, follows a 
third generation Chinese-Ameri- 
can man, Michael, as he pursues 
the woman of his dreams. 

The relationship between 
Michael (Michael Cheng) and 
the frumpy Japanese-American 
Wendy (Tiffany Yishida) is de- 
veloped through a series of nine 
interconnected stories that in- 
clude marginalized people — de- 
scribed as “losers” by Jocson — 
who are living in San Francisco. 

Though SF Stories deals with 
issues of race and stereotypes, 
Jocson explained that it is also 
about the people who live on the 
periphery. 

“Tm really attracted to char- 
acters who are sort of invisible, 
people we don’t normally see, 
like the people who work in cof- 
fee shops or the people who de- 
liver your newspaper,” he said. 

“These people have their own 
stories, so I thought it would be 
really interesting to see what 
their lives are like.” 

The characters in the film in- 
clude Luk, a Chinese immigrant 
who works as a delivery boy for 
Chow King Express, the 40-year- 
old Brad who still lives in his par- 
ents’ basement and dreams of be- 
ing a heavy metal rock star, and 
the protagonist Michael, who de- 
livers newspapers. 

When asked how much of SF 


Be here when the fun starts. 


SENIOR 
CLASS DINNER 


Sunday, April 11, 2010 


5:30 p.m. 
Senior Class Photo 


Homewood Field 


6:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
Drinks & Dinner 


Ralph S. O’Connor Recreation Center 


A Hopkins Tradition 


The Alumni Association 
hosts the Class of 2010’s 
last official gathering before graduation. 


Beer - Wine - All-You-Can-Eat Buffet - DJ 


From NIBLETS, B3 
especially memorable _ skits 
were “Interrogation” and “First 
Date.” 

“Interrogation” featured 
Levitz as a criminal being 
grilled by a good cop — Wiley 
— and a bad cop — Andrew 
Yip. 

At the start, Levitz was asked 
to leave the room while the au- 
dience steered the direction of 
the scene, by choosing a variety 
of its aspects. 

This including a victim that 
Levitz’s character was to have 
murdered, the way in which the 
murder occurred and the motive 
behind it. 

Once this was settled, Levitz 
was brought back in. He was 
given hysterically clever clues 
by Wiley and Yip — such as ask- 
ing if his character was forced to 
“clean the poop deck.” 

Guided by the audience's 
encouraging cues, Levitz de- 
duced that he had killed Captain 
Crunch with an ironic spoon be- 
cause the Captain forgot to flush 
the toilet. 

The second memorable skit, 
“First Date,” featured Bremer 
and Kempton Baldridge on their 
first date in a grocery store. 

Wiley and Yip were each a 
subconscious voice for Bremer 
and Baldridge, respectively. 

The two pairs played off 
one another brilliantly and 
did a superb job of raising and 
maintaining the level of hilar- 
ity — even when certain lines 
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Raul Jocson, an alumnus of Hopkins with a BA in molecular biology, e 


Hopkins alum debuts new film 


Stories is autobiographical, Joc- 
son, who is of both Filipino and 
Chinese heritage, replied “a lot, 
but not in the ways that people 
think.” 

“The biggest similarity is you 
go through periods where you 
feel like such a loser and your life 
isn’t going anywhere. I was chas- 
ing the dream of wanting to be 
a filmmaker,” Jocson said. “Mi- 
chael has a dream of becoming 
more Asian, so his life is just kind 
of sitting there, and that’s how | 
felt for a long period time.” 

To answer the question posed 
at the beginning — can an Asian 
man have an Asian fetish? — Joc- 
son is resoundingly affirmative. 

“It shows that his character 
has kind of lost touch with his 
roots and his ‘Asianness,’ and his 
way of trying to’ get back to that 
is by fetishizing all things Asian. 
In this context, the Asian fetish, 
or the fetish in general, is a flaw 
because it embodies the desire 
and active pursuit of a fantasy 
image — something not rooted 
in actual experience,” he said. 

“Michael isn’t pursuing the re- 
ality of Asian culture or women,” 
Jocson explained. 

“He’s pursuing the image of 
what he thinks they are. For ex- 
ample, he calls an Oriental escort 
because he wants a sexualized 
‘dragon lady’ — not because 
he’s trying to relive the memory 
of, say, a Chinese girl he knew 
in high school. You can’t really 
blame him though, because he 
doesn’t know any better. Ulti- 
mately, his intentions to recon- 
nect with his ‘lost’ culture are 
admirable, though misguided.” 

Jocson admitted that despite 
living in San Francisco, which 
has a considerable Asian popula- 
tion, he shares a similar lack of 
affinity for Asian culture. 

“As an Asian growing up 
in America, you do feel out of 
touch with your own culture 
and own history. Your parents 


fell flat. 

The night ended on a high 
note, with the entire cast assem- 
bling on stage, sending off the 
audience while singing The Bea- 
tles’ “Hey Jude.” 

While the showcase’s humor 


Andrew Yip and Eric Levitz help contribute to an 


COt JRTESY OF WWWWHOWOULDJESISDATE.ORG 
nters the foray of direction with new SF Stories movie. 


brought over their own culture 
from their country, but here all 
that we [American-born Asians] 
are exposed to are Chinese res- 
taurants or foreign films,” Jocson 
explained. a 

“It’s really the effort of try- 
ing to find the history that you're 
missing, so the character of Mi- 
chael is an amplification of that 
problem.” 

Although Jocson graduated 
with a BA in molecular biology 
from Hopkins, he considers him- 
self an artist and creative writer, 
After about a year of working 
as a research assistant in a lab 
at Hopkins Hospital and find- 
ing the experience unfulfilling, 
Jocson left the field of science to 
pursue his love of theater. 

Having been involved in the- 
ater as an undergraduate, Jocson 
went on to write plays and teach 
technical theater at a high school 
in Germantown, Md. 

He later went on to write six 
screenplays for producers and 
production companies, all the 
while holding full-time jobs, 
though none of these scripts were 
produced. It wasn’t until recently 
that Jocson decided to devote his 
time entirely to filmmaking. 

“For the last eight years I’ve 
been writing for other people. 
You give the script to them, and 
they pay you for it, but it just 
kind of sits there. That was really 
frustrating,” he said. 

“Finally in 2002 I got fed up 
with all these office jobs I was 
doing, so I decided to focus on 
screenwriting.” 

Jocson began working on the 
screenplay for SF Stories in No- 
vember of 2008 and completed 
the film earlier this year. SF Sto- 
ries is the first feature film that 
Jocson has directed. 

The 102-minute movie pre- 
mieres at the Hopkins Film Fest 
on Sunday, April 18 at 1 p.m. For 
more information on the film, 
check out Jocson’s blog, rjwriter. 


Buttered Niblets deliver on improv laughs 


as a whole was not overly side- 
splitting, for the low price. of 
one greenback, it was more than 
mildly amusing. 

All in all, it was a satisfying 
and entertaining way to spend a 
Friday evening. 
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COURTESY OF MORGAN YANG 
Overall successful Niblets show. 
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May to kick off summer 
Movie season with a bang 


From MOVIES, B3 
a slightly different form of movie. 
Shrek Forever and After. the fourth 
installment in the series, hits the- 
aters May 2Ist. This time, Shrek, 
voiced by Mike Myers, and his 
band of characters find them- 
selves accustomed to family life. 
After Rumpelstiltskin tricks Shrek 


into entering an alternate, skewed 
version of Far, Far Away in which 
ogres are hunted, the green hero 
must once again save the day. 
With the voice talents of Cam- 
eron Diaz, Eddie Murphy, .and 
Antonio Banderas returning, this 
new installment promises more 
of the same from the Shrek series. 


ABC's Lost has time and time again confused its audience to the point of apathy. 


The rise and fall of 
loday’s television 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 


though Lost really needs to end 
Editor-in-Chief 


— do we really want to see the 
convoluted twists that the show 
With cancellation buzzes, re- definitely has in store? 
makes and television shows on 
the bubble, what’s up and what's 
next are on every television- 
watching college student’s mind. 
Wrapping up and winding down 
are the upcoming season and se- 
ries finales, and we at The News- 
Letter are paying our homage to 
the death, decaying and potential 
rise of a few select TV shows. 


THE FALLING 
Smallville 

For some of us, Smallville is 
a guilty pleasure. But even the 
best of us are wondering, when 
will Clark Kent finally fly? 
(And when can we start calling 
him “Superman’”?) Since this 
character is based on a DC Comic 
character, 


we unsurprisingly 
THE FALLEN have confusing episodes that are 
Ugly Betty discontinuous from the familiar 


With only half a season left 
to progress the plotline of Ugly 
Betty, ABC has finally moved up with a TV movie two months 
the plot forward. The past few ago (a definite let down and 
episodes have finally revealed waste of time) and the mystery 
Betty’s braces-free faceandteased surrounding the Kandorians 
the audience with talk of contacts (from Krypton). The blossoming 
and change in Betty’s future. The relationship of Clark Kent and 
show has moved past the simple Lois Lane could be a winning 
stagnant quips and unfortunate familiar plotline if it wasn’t so 
events of Betty’s past, and gone damn boring. 
on to create a likable free-thinking General Zod’s semi-goodness 
(well, almost) character. and Clark Kent's close brushes 

The past three seasons showed with murder, which make him 
Ugly Betty dealing with the the undeniable “good guy,” are 
setbacks in her career. This final getting tiring. Smallville could 
season, however, has finally probably do itself a favor to pick 
shown Betty to have some _ up its story line and remarket 
legitimate growth rather than itself as a Superman series from 
staying around as a pitiful, yet its “Superboy” origin. And 
comically misfortunate character, 


comic books of Superman. 
The show tried to hype itself 


marked mid-season by Betty’s Superman’s supposedly dead 
change into a “bad girl’ when — arch-nemesis, would be more 
she combed her bangs to the side — worthwhile. 

and dared to consider wearing a 

mono-colored outfit. THE RISING 


Next week’s series finale will — V (The Reimagined Series) 
probably show Betty leaving the After a brief fall run, V 
fashion industry and pursuing finally returned to television 
her dreams, as the entire show after its hiatus. Based on an 80's 
bleeds of the American Dream alien series, the new V shared 
idealism. The telenovela Betty similarities in plot outline and 
la Fea, upon which Ugly Betty character development. But 
is based, ended with Betty the futuristic technology, the 
making a full “transformation” interesting, complex portrayal 
and dating her boss. So we can of humanity and the cunning 
only hope to see Betty in her full behind the main Visitor Anna 
America Ferrera hotness move makes this series such a keeper. 
forward in life with her tempered The premise of the show is 
idealism, and not be courted by a___ that Visitors, who are aliens from 
considerably weaker character. another planet, have arrived to 

Earth and_ started diplomatic 
Lost relations with the humans. But 

In true J.J. Abrams fashion, 
Lost still seems to garner more 
questions than answers. This 


have found that Visitors have 
been on Earth long before they 


perhaps a return of Lex Luthor, | 


a group of people underground | 


past season has been filled with 
alternate universe cuts and hints 
that the island may really be 
purgatory. It feels like Abrams 
read the countless conspiracy 
theories about Lost and decided 
to give his audience a run for 
its money. It wouldn’t be the 
first time. If Abrams can cause 
teen drama Felicity to end with 
a box still shrouded in mystery, 
imagine what he can do with a 
polar bear on a tropical island. 
This final season is hardly 
satisfying. The characters just 
spout out their own theories 
about The Island (although of 
course, we never know). 
Lost has got its audience in such 
-amindfuck thatif we doeven figure 
out the mysteries of The Island, we 
don’t care because we know all 
our questions won’t be answered. 
We have to ask ourselves — even 


announced their appearance 
publicly, which reveals a much 
more sinister Visitor end-game. 
Because the aliens “come in 
peace,” appear as humans and 
continue to facetiously assist 
human health (while secretly 
conducting experiments and 
monitoring humans), an emergent 
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Bourbon Street Ballroom has 
rarely been as packed as it was 
for the Major Lazer and Rusko 
show last Wednesday night. 
Though doors opened at 8 p.m., 
the show wouldn't start until 10, 
and the atmosphere throughout 
the huge venue was buzzing. 

The heat was oppressive and 
many gathered on the third floor 
balcony, where the atmosphere 
was sweaty, hazy and mostly 
friendly. Such was the ambience 
for the first half of the night. The 
audience was clearly receptive to 
the opening act, Rusko, an Eng- 
lish DJ who specializes in dub- 
step, a genre of electronic music 
popular with a specific group of 
people at the concert. 

Rusko’s set was a crowd-pleas- 
er, leading the audience to start 
bumping and nodding to the 
music. Other concert-goers, espe- 
cially dubstep fans, were digging 
his beats and generally having 
a positively great time while he 
spun. Rusko held his own, feel- 
ing the crowd’s mood and play- 
ing off of its enthusiasm. 

Though there were many Rus- 
ko fans there, it was clear that the 
majority of the building antici- 
pation had been reserved for the 
headliner, Major Lazer. As Rusko 
exited the stage, and the lights 
went down, the air was thick with 
excitement as the audience waited 
for Major Lazer, the electronic DJ/ 
producer super-duo composed of 
Diplo — a long-time Baltimore 


Gone are the days of going 
commando for the paparazzi 
for Lindsay Lohan. Instead, the 
starlet has moved on to some- 

| thing more meaningful: mak- 
ing a documentary. Early this 
year, Lohan traveled to India to 
shoot a documentary on child 
trafficking. Her hopes for the 
film include that “people... . 
recognize the more important 
things in the world — rather 
than gossip.” 

The recently unveiled Lind- 
| say Lohans Indian Journey shows 
| her entire trip, which until now 
| has just been hinted at through 
various interviews and tweets. 
Of her trip, Lohan had controver- 
sially tweeted “Over 40 children 
saved so far... Within one day’s 
work .. . This is what life is about 
... Doing THIS is a life worth liv- 
ing!!!” about a raid on a children’s 
sweatshop. 

However, this raid was ac- 
tually completed before Lohan 
even arrived in the country, a 
falsehood that would later prove 
problematic for the American 
celebrity. 

Lohan had been banned from 
Indian nightclubs after shooting 
the documentary. The Telegraph, a 
British Newspaper, reported that 
the ban originated from various 
organizations’ outrage over her 
false claim to achievements via 
Lohan’s Twitter. 

Of course, 


her unfounded 


anti-Visitor cell is attempting to 
expose the aliens’ true colors. 

V poses asan interesting attempt 
into a science fiction series with the 
lull of Star Trek. The characters all 
prove to have potential to keep the 
series running. 

The aliens will hopefully not 
reveal their lizard-like form too 
soon and let the entire series 
dissolves like a bad Alien vs. 
Predator movie. This series keeps 
the audience guessing (in a good 
way) and is engaging in its de 
facto alien technology. 


COURTESY OF WWWRIOTMUSIC.ORG 
Christopher Mercer, otherwise known as Rusko, mixes the darker side of dubstep. 


DJs and producers Diplo and Switch, together with Jamaican commando cartoon character Major Lazer, make up this collaboration. 


club darling hailing from Phila- 
delphia — and Switch, a London- 
based producer. The artists met 
while collaborating as producers 
on M.LA/s wildly successful hit 
track “Paper Planes” and joined 
forces to create the musical mas- 
termind that is Major Lazer. 


Taking on a _ faux-cartoon 
character — and lazer-append- 
aged zombie hunter — as' the 


eponymous frontman, Diplo and 


World Wide Web boasts were 
nothing compared to the fact that 
the documentary was filmed il- 
legally as Lohan had failed to 
obtain a work visa. Ironically, 
though, it was those claims that 
tipped off the Indian government 
in regards to her illegal work in 
the country. 

While India is still in talks to 
add Lohan to their immigration 
blacklist, the documentary, avail- 
able through BBC and viewable 
on YouTube or Perez Hilton, still 
provides proof of Lohan’s time 
spent in the country. Lohans re- 
cent tweet on April 4 (“god bless 
all of my boys and girls in INDIA 
on this day . . . I cannot wait to 
go back and spend time with my 
strong kids”) indicates that she 
still has hopes to return to the 
country. 

In the film’s introduction, 
Lohan talks about the problem 
of child trafficking, especially 
in large cities like Delhi. She 
presents her goal to ‘speak to 
victims of this crime, an ad- 
mirable one of course, but it’s 
often hard to watch the docu- 
mentary as narrated by Lohan. 
Oftentimes, her raspy voice is 
distracting to the true message 
of the documentary, and it is in 
the scenes with subtitles that 
the most power to the docu- 
mentary. 

One of the problems, as ad- 
dressed by several interviewees, 
is the police’s inability or unwill- 
ingness to stop the trafficking. 
It is so rampant that the child 


COURTESY OF BBC/BLAKEWAY TV 
Lohan bonds with a victim of child trafficking while filming a documentary in India. 


COURTESY OF WWW.DIRTYFRIENDSAUZZ,.BLOGSPOT.COM 


Switch have created an electronic 
album, Guns Don’t Kill People... 
Lazers Do, heavily influenced by 
Jamaican dancehall music and 
featuring the likes of Santigold 
and Nina Sky. 

The music seems to appeal to 
a surprising amount of people, as 
indicated by the diverse crowd 
at the show. A viable amount of 
Hopkins students from different 
social groups were at the show, 
along with the requisite ravers 
and club kids that any electronic 
show will attract. People were 
dressed in their tightest and 
brightest, and it was clear from 
the audience that the show itself 
was expected to be just as vibrant 
and colorful. 

When DJs Diplo and Switch 
took the stage, 
sharply dressed 
in tailored gray 
suit pieces and 


also one united sea of people, gy- 
rating to the dancehall beats of 
Diplo and Switch. 

Fueled by the energy of Sker- 
ritt Bwoy — the duo’s bound- 
lessly energetic hypeman/MC/ 
dancer — and his female counter- 
part, the audience was feeling the 
music in a way that can only be 
described as intense. The tracks 
were mixed smoothly and the 
crowd's response to tracks such 
as “Pon de Floor,” “When You 
Hear the Bassline” and most no- 
tably, “Keep it Goin’ Louder,” ar- 
guably one of the best and most 
underrated pop songs of the sum- 
mer. Skerritt jumped all around 
the stage and the female dancer 
moved like a veritable pro. 

All in all, this show lent a 
greater respect 
to Major Lazer’s 
debut album. In- 
deed, after last 


Last Week Live 


ties, crowd an- “ week’s show, 
Berane ran Major Lazer ent : the 
igh. audience knows 

The music that Major Lazer 


started playing, and all of a sud- 
den, the whole dance floor was 
not just one sweaty, hot mess, but 


has to be seen to be appreciated. 


— Diana Baik 


Lindsay Lohan detracts trom BBC documentary 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


labor often occurs within a few 
kilometers of a station, so that if 
the police wanted to raid it, they 
could. Often, child traffickers are 
not persecuted nor do the police 
end up being able to enact suc- 
cessful raids. 

Lohan visits a center for chil- 
dren who have been rescued in 
such raids. Upon arriving, she 
remarks that “Cody, [her] little 
brother would love it” because 
all of the young children are 
playing soccer. The children’s 
stories are remarkable in what 
they were put through, how they 
were taken from their family and 
how they live now. Many of them 
don’t even know their own age 
as they had been instructed so 
many times to “just say [they] are 
15” so as to not arise suspicion. 

Lohan sniffles and dabs at her 
eye throughout all of her inter- 
views. She questions in English 
and they children answer in dif- 
ferent dialects, subtitles written 
across the screen. The editing 
is seamless between the ques- 
tions and answers, which makes 
it easy to watch. Not once does 
the documentary have the feel 
of being a tiresome work of non- 
fiction film. 

The scenic shots are beautiful 
as is the occasional background 
music. It is only marred by Lo- 
han’s voiceovers as she talks 
about “the gentle beauty” and 
various other scripted phrases. 

After her experience in Delhi, 
Lohan and the team travel to Kol- 
kata to talk to a family who sold 
their daughter into work. They 
visit a small village outside of 
‘Kolkata, which has recently had 
a lot of economic troubles due to 
the constant flooding. 

The mother that she inter- 
views sold her daughter upon 
being promised money — money 
that she never received. Lohan 
cries throughout this interview, 
getting angry when the mother 
says she wasn’t worried that 
her daughter was being beaten, 
saying that she just thought she 
would learn to read and write. 

The stories are sad but Lo- 
han’s over-emotional responses, 
pursed lips and tearing up is 
unprofessional and unnecessary. 
Having a starlet express her per- 
sonal pain at hearing these sto- 
ries does nothing to play towards 
the ethos of the viewers and it 


was, perhaps, a mistake for the 
BBC to attach a powerful docu- 
mentary to Lohan's name. 

In Lohan’s interview with 
Latika, a former child trafficker, 
her questioning even begins to 
get a bit accusatory. Her tactics 
for conducting the interview, as 
rough as they are already, fall 
apart as she slips and phrases 
questions using inflammatory 
words like “victims.” While of- 
ten, in documentaries, firing up 
an interviewee can be success- 
ful in presenting a certain angle, 
in this case, it just makes Lohan 
look impatient. 

Given the language barrier, 
her repetitive questions to which 
any answer would be hard, seem 
as if they won't have quite the 
effect upon translation. At one 
point, even the translator stares 
at Lohan as if to say, “I’m not 
translating that.” 

Narratives which focus on the 
individual and not Lohan are the 
strongest as they avoid this prob- 
lem of Lohan’s unhoned inter- 
viewing skills. 

In a shelter for women who 
had been forced to work in red 
light areas and brothels, the 
documentary looks at some of 
the programs designed to help 
the women recover and get back 
on their feet after being subject- 
ed to these lifestyles. One girl 
breaks down, crying, upon be- 
ing asked her hopes for the fu- 
ture and Lohan tells her, “I cry 

all the time.” 

Conversely, the next girl inter- 
viewed speaks with much less af- 
fect than the original, telling how 
she got pregnant and was denied 
an abortion. But when being 
asked whether she could return 
home with her child, she breaks 
down, saying her family hadn’t - 
answered her when she asked. 

As Lohan does point out in 
one of her few moments of lucid- 
ity, “She's still a child,” which is 
one of the most heartbreaking - 
themes of this documentary: 
children being forced to grow up 
well before their time. And re- 
gardless of one’s personal views: 

on Lohan, there are times when 
such bias should be put aside to 
instead focus on the real matters 
at hand. BBC may not have made 
their best documentary yet, but it 
still relates a story that needs to 
be told. | 
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Mr. Potato Head in his university 
years was quite popular with the 
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IV doctors who lack ethics can 
alter perception of real doctors 


By ALEENA LAKHAN PAL 
Staff Writer 


Since before the time of F R,, 
the general public has always 
enjoyed television’s best medica] 
dramas, but these types of shows 
often include subplots that stray 
far from the hospital and well 
into the personal lives of the 
characters. 

For example, on Monday 
nights, over 12 million people 
watch House, M.D., and on Thurs- 
days, a similar number watch 
Grey's Anatomy. These shows do 
mostly take place in a hospital 
setting, but all too frequently, 
the characters in both programs 
have little to no regard for stan- 
dard medical procedure. 

A fourth-year medical student, 
Matt Czarny, along with Ruth 
Faden from the School of Public 
Health and Jeremy Sugarman 
from the Institute of Bioethics, 
led a study on the inaccuracies 
in medical dramas, specifically 
those in the second seasons of 
Grey's Anatomy and House. 

The team picked the two 
shows based on viewership as 
well as medical content. While 
both ER and Nip/Tuck were con- 
sidered for the study, neither 
made it; ER would have been 
in its twelfth season while both 
Grey’s and House were in their 
second seasons. Nip/Tuck por- 
trayed the personal lives of the 
characters more than medical 
procedure. 

Other medical shows, such as 
those on the Discovery Channel 
or Hopkins, a spin-off show from 
an ABC special called Hopkins 
24/7 are considered more as 


real-life 
dramas 


documentaries than 


Grey's Anatomy follows the 
surgical interns 
along with their residents and 
the other physicians of Seattle 
Grace Mercy West Hospital. Be- 
cause intimate relationships are 
a key facet, the show appeals to 
more viewers than just those in- 


terested in medicine. 


lives of | fiv e 


The second season essentially 
defines the medical drama, what 
with the emotional attachments 
between patients and physicians, 
life-changing decisions, newly- 
revealed long-lost family mem- 
bers and heart-breaking deaths. 
The medical issues are equally 
dramatic, ranging from the swal- 
lowing of dolls’ heads to sponta- 
neous orgasms, and from teen- 
age pregnancies to Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

However, House tops the list 
for portraying the most obscure 
diseases, such as gold poisoning 
and _ psuedohermaphroditism. 
Gregory House, for whom the 
show is named, is a strangely at- 
tractive curmudgeon of a medi- 
cal genius, and his captivating 
personality is enhanced by his 
surrounding characters. 

His own issues, from his 
gammy leg to his Vicodin ad- 
diction, also add to the engaging 
plot. The interesting subplots of 
these two medical dramas con- 
tribute to their positions as two 
of the highest-rated primetime 
shows on television. 

With such a large viewing 
basis and such vivid portrayals 
of hospital occurrences, Czarny 
was curious as to the effects that 

SeE BIOETHICS, pace BY 


As Cuddy already knows, House is not an 
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Hopkins professor wins neutron research award 


By DAN CADEL 
Stal? Writer 


A Hopkins professor has re- 
cently been given the 2010 Sus- 
tained Research Prize, awarded 
biennially by the Neutron Scat- 
tering Society of America (NSSA), 

The winner is Collin Broholm, 
the Gerhard H. Dieke Professor 
in the I lenry A. Rowland Depart- 
ment of Physics and Astronomy 
at Hopkins. 

“Prof. Broholm’s experiments 
have been central to the modern 
agenda of solids with strongly in- 
teracting internal degrees of free- 
dom,” Lee Magid, the chair of the 
NSSA selection committee, wrote 
in an email to the News-Letter. “He 
has shown great insight in choos- 
ing model systems of high intrin- 
sic interest and broad impact for 
both experiment and theory.” 

Broholm joined the physics de- 
partment in 1990, after complet- 
ing his education in Denmark and 
working for three years at AT&T 
Bell Laboratory in New Jersey. 

The Sustained Research Prize 
is given “to recognize a sustained 
contribution to a scientific field . . 
. the primary consideration shall 
be an enduring impact on sci- 
ence,” according to the NSSA‘s 
Web site. The prize recognizes re- 
search in the physics of magnets, 
metals and superconductors and 
neutron scattering technique. 

Broholm will receive a $2500 
prize and will give an invited lec- 
ture at the 2010 American Confer- 
ence on Neutron Scattering to be 
held in Ottawa, Canada in June. 

Broholm’s research focuses 
on neutron scattering. “[Neutron 
scattering is like using a] flash- 
light in a dark room, shining 
around the room and trying to 
form an image,” Broholm said. 

In this scenario, a beam of neu- 
trons is acting as the flashlight, 
and a neutron detector is the ob- 


i | server's eye. The scattering . pat- 


| terns that are observed result from 
the neutrons’ interaction with the 
material being studied; these in- 
| teractions affect both the direction 
| and velocity of the neutrons. 
Whereas electromagnetic 
waves all travel at the same speed, 
| the speed of light, neutrons have 
mass and therefore must obey the 


| ing at quasi-particles. 
Quasi-particles are formed 
from a set of fundamental parti- 
| cles, which in turn form an entity 
that behaves like a single particle. 
Neutron scattering is the only 


Genes that resist chronic hepatitis ( identified 


By ALEX LIU 
Staff Writer 


Researchers from Hopkins, 
the National Cancer Institute, 
the University of California San 
Francisco and the University of 
Colorado Denver have identified 
multiple genes potentially in- 
volved in the spontaneous clear- 
ance of the hepatitis C virus. 

Some genes were found to be 
unique to African Americans and 
European Americans, while others 
were found in both populations. 

“(We are] looking for genes as- 
sociated with natural clearance — 
if these are confirmed then there 
are potentials to understand how 
these molecules are involved in 
natural clearance, and that could 
be translated into therapy,” said 
Chloe Thio, senior author and as- 

sociate professor of medicine and 
infectious diseases. 

The work’s main goal was 
to search for genes that some- 
how played a role in the body’s 
natural response to a hepatitis C 
infection. The body can react to 
hepatitis C in different ways — 
as Thio explained, in some peo- 
ple, the virus naturally clears, 
similar to the flu or chicken pox, 
while in other people, the virus 
becomes a chronic condition in 
which the body cannot get rid of 
the hepatitis C virus. 

According to Thio, the study 
was exploratory, and many genes 
were examined in populations of 
people with both hepatitis C clear- 
ance and hepatitis C persistence. 

“The difference between per- 
sistent and chronic infection is an 
almost obligatory step in getting 
cancer,” said James Goedert, collab- 


orator and cancer epidemiologist at 
the National Cancer Institute. 
“There [are] a handful of virus- 
es [that] either directly or indirect- 
ly cause cancer in a small fraction 
of people who get infected by it. 
Cancer and other long term com- 


in-depth. We need to confirm the 
results and [to] identify the mecha- 
nism that underlies the difference 
because people will have differ- 
ences both in the strength of the 
immune response and the breadth 
of the immune response.” 


plications occur The group 
in people who plans to contin- 
don’tcontrolthe The difference ue looking at the 
[viral] infection y genes that were 
very well.” between persistent identified in this 
The stud 3 Tee : _ study. 
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getting cancer. 
— JAMES GOEDERT, 


were important 
in hepatitis C 


SNPs, are single pathogenesis. 

base changes RESEARCHER “In genetic 
in the genome. studies, it’s 
According to very important 


Thio, single base changes are only 
SNPs if they occur in the popula- 
tion with a given frequency. Such 
SNPs are scattered throughout 
the genome and are used to mark 
differences in genes. 

Sometimes, SNPs will change 
the structure of the ultimate pro- 
tein or the binding of the receptor 
to the given protein, Thio said. 
Statistical analysis was then used 
to identify genes that showed a 
significant difference within the 
two populations of cleared or 
still infected patients. 

“It’s very encouraging that 
there were eight of these 60-some 
genes that appeared to be associ- 
ated with this difference [in clear- 
ancel,” Goedert said. “The impli- 
cation is that there are some good 
target areas in the immunity genes 
that would need to be explored 


to do multiple comparison is- 
sues,” Thio said. “This study that 
was just published was [meant 
to] look for SNPs that were worth 
additional studies in other co- 
horts ... these SNPs could be im- 
portant, but we need to test them 
in another cohort.” 

The direction of such studies, 
then, is to develop treatments for 
hepatitis C infection. 


“More work is needed to con-_ 


firm whether these genes distin- 
guish people who spontaneously 
clear hepatitis C from those in 
which hepatitis C still exists and 
to better understand the detailed 
differences in those genes and 
how they’re working,” Goed- 
ert said. “When you understand 
those things, then you can de- 
velop vaccines that mimic what 
natural immunity does.” 


associated laws. A change in the | 
| particle’s wavelength changes its | 
velocity as well. Broholm is look- | 


COURTESY OF COLLIN BROHOLM 


The image shows the intensity map of neutron scattering from cryogenically cooled NiGa,S,, work for which Broholm was awarded. 


way to probe this class of mate- 
rial. 

Neutron scattering was de- 
veloped in the 1950s, resulting 
from the new technology of 
nuclear reactors. Neutrons are 
released during nuclear fission, 
which is the same process used 
in nuclear power generation. 
However, the neutron sources 
from reactor technology were 
relatively weak. A “stronger 
flashlight,” according to Bro- 
holm, was needed. 

Broholm was the lead re- 
searcher on a project that started 
in 1996 with the intent of building 
more powerful instrumentation. 
The resulting Multi-Axis Crystal 
Spectrometer (MACS) is now in 


its final stages of development. By 
the year 2000, MACS featured a 
doubly focusing monochromator 
and twenty detector channels to- 
gether in one shielding monolith. 
“He pursued both sophisticat- 
ed instrument development and 
its application to elegant experi- 
mental studies of the most topi- 
cal problems in condensed matter 
physics,” Magid wrote. “This will 
open new opportunities to study 
structure and dynamics in both 
hard and soft condensed matter.” 
In 2001, funding from the Na- 
tional Institute of Standards and 
Technology (NIST) and Hopkins 
led to further advancements. 
NIST contributed most of the 
money for construction of the de- 


vice, which was done along with 
engineers at NIST and the Instru- 
ment Development Group. 

By 2009, MACS entered a 
phase to test and refine its be- 
havior. This week, proposals by 
external researchers requesting 
use of the machine began being 
evaluated. For the next half year, 
a quarter of operating time will 
be devoted to external users. 

“I am very happy and honored 
because it’s an award from my 
scientific peers,” said Broholm re- 
garding his selection for the Sus- 
tained Research Prize. “I feel there 
are many outstanding scientists 
who could deserve such a recog- 
nition; that I’ve been chosen for it 
was very surprising.” 


Viruses turn fibroblasts back into stem cells 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


In light of opposition to the 
use of embryonic stem cells for 
the purpose of research, scien- 
tists have had to become espe- 
cially creative over the past few 
years in order to get at the next 
best thing: cells with almost lim- 
itless potential to become other 
cell types — and then for those 
cell types to be used to grow, 
for instance, replacement organs 
for the person from whom these 
cells originally came. 

Scientist-students at the Hop- 
kins Medical School have devel- 
oped an improved method for 
developing such stem cells with- 
out ever having to deal with a 
single embryo. 

The technique Prashant Mali, 
Linzhao Cheng and their col- 
leagues have developed and per- 
fected is one example of what is 
called inducing human pluripo- 
tent stem cells — giving cells spe- 
cific chemical signals designed to 
kick-start their transition back into 
the types of cells from which they 
came: pluripotent stem cells. These 
transformed cells will then be able 
to divide and differentiate into 
several other mature cell types. 

After harvesting a certain 
type of cell known to be particu- 
larly good for undergoing such 
a backwards _ transformation, 
called human fibroblasts, the re- 
searchers then developed viral 
vectors containing four so-called 
“reprogramming genes,” genes 
basically meant to initiate the 
signal cascade that tricks adult 
human cells into undoing all the 
differentiation they have under- 
gone before. The gene-containing 
viruses infect the cells by insert- 
ing the genes so that the cells 
can read the genes and start the 
transformation process. 

But what distinguishes this 
technique over others is how they 
optimized the amount of DNA 
incorporated into the viruses as 
well as the amount of virus used. 
If there is too little virus and DNA 
within it, then not enough human 
cells are converted to pluripotent 
ones. But if there is too much vi- 


rus, the efficiency of transfecting 
the cells via the viruses can go 
down as well. 

With these viruses as the 
agents of their scientific will, 
Mali and the rest of the team 
infect the human _ fibroblast 
cells and let them grow over 
the period of approximately a 
week, until cell colonies begin 
to develop that exhibit human 
embryonic stem (hES) cell-like 
characteristics. 

After “reprogrammed” cells 
begin to pop up, it is important 
not to overcrowd the colonies, 
and therefore the researchers 
also perform what is called call 
passaging — basically, stirring 
up the growing cells, diluting 
them and then administering 
the resulting solution into new 
well plates, where diminished 
numbers of cells can now grow 


verified by a test looking for the 
expression of TRA-1-60, a cellular 
product characteristic of the repro- 
grammed cells. Reprogrammed 
colonies can then be picked and 
transferred to new plates and al- 
lowed to grow for up to five to sev- 
en weeks optimally — with simi- 
lar media exchanges, passaging 
and characterization methods as 
in the reprogramming stage, just 
to make sure the cells stay happy 
and de-differentiated. 

While Mali and the rest of the 
team predict that the entire pro- 
cess takes anywhere from five to 
six months, the procedure is so 
potentially useful that the invest- 
ment is usually worth it. Ideally, 
with increasingly perfected tech- 
niques, scientists and doctors may 
one day — though not right now 
— be able to use such a technique 
using individual patients’ cells. 


Fibroblasts, shown above, are reprogrammed back into stem cells using viral vectors. 


and proliferate, unfettered by 
overpopulation by their neigh- 
bors. Mali also adds a small 
amount of so-called “feeder 
cells” derived from mice, which 
are cells which release nutrients 
into the media; these nutrients 
can help the hES-like cells to 
grow even better. 

But even though the cells may 
grow and form colonies, they 
have not necessarily become plu- 
ripotent. Colony identity can be 


These patients would then 
be faced with the very real and 
exciting option of organ trans- 
plantation with an organ that is 
theirs — with no risk of rejection 
and with no need to find a match - 
from the very small population 
of organ donors. Right now, that 
dream is still pretty much just a 
dream, but every development 
such as this one by Mali and 
Cheng brings the scientific world 
one step closer to its reality. 
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By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at NASA have 
discovered that the ocean cur- 
rents circulating around the 
globe have not slowed, contrary 
to what was previously believed. 
These currents, found spcifically 
in the Atlantic Ocean Conveyor 
Belt, play important roles in af- 
fecting the climate around North 
America, Europe and North Af- 
rica. 

The Atlantic Ocean Conveyor 
Belt is a pattern of circulating, 
overturning currents that carry 
heat into the North Atlantic, help- 
ing regulate global climate. Josh 
Willis, a researcher for NASA, 
recently developed the method 
for tracking these currents which 
led scientists to their conclusion. 

“The overturning circulation, 
also know as the ‘Ocean Con- 
veyor Belt,’ is made up of many 
different currents that wind 
up carrying heat northward 
throughout the North Atlantic,” 
Wills said. 

“Because the overturning can 
have a big impact on climate in 
the U.S.,, Europe and Africa, it is 
important to make sure we can 
measure what it is doing and try 
to understand whether it is re- 
sponding to changes from global 
warming. 

Models of climate change 
predict that the Conveyor Belt 
will slow down. This is due to 
the fact that as greenhouse gases 
warm Earth, sea ice melts, add- 
ing freshwater to the Atlantic. 
“Warm freshwater is lighter and 
sinks less readily than cold, salty 
water,” Willis said. 

Thus, the currents will not 
overturn as quickly, as it will 
take longer for the water to sink. 
Whether or not this slowdown 
of the Atlantic Ocean Conveyor 
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Qcean currents still strong despite global warming: 


A NASA study shows that so far, ocean conveyor belts are resisting a predicted slow-down in overturn speed 


Atlantic 
Ocean 


Cool subsurface flow 7” 


The conveyor belt of surface and deep water currents that distributes water through the oceans is not slowing, as was predicted. 


Belt is occurring can tell scien- 
tists about the severity of global 
warming. 

Overturning circulation is 
important for other reasons, 
too. “Some have suggested cy- 
clic changes in the overturning 
may be warming and cooling 
the whole North Atlantic over 
the course of several decades 
and affecting rainfall patterns 
across the United States and 
Africa, and even the number of 
hurricanes in the Atlantic,” Wil- 
lis said. 

Previously, no accurate meth- 
od of determining the speed of 
these currents was in existence. 


Scientists had to rely on data col- 
lected from ships and equipment 
anchored to the ocean floor. Un- 
like these techniques, which are 
only able to obtain readings in 
select areas, Willis’ method cap- 
tures measurements across the 
entire ocean. 

“To do the study, I combined 
data from satellites that measure 
sea surface height with data 
from robotic floats that measure 
the ocean’s temperature, salin- 
ity over depth, along with mid- 
depth currents in the ocean,” 
Willis said. 

“These data helped me esti- 
mate the part of the overturning 


More kids check into hospitals with MRSA 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


A study performed at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine has 
found that the occurence of Meth- 
icillin-Resistant | Staphylococcus 


include fever and inflammation. 
Inflammation in turn causes ten- 
derness, swelling, redness and 
pus collection, and is a direct 
cause of tissue damage and death 
caused by the infection. 

MRSA is well-known as an 


aureus, more commonly known 
as MRSA, has increased among 
children who are being admitted 
to the Hopkins Hospital. 

The bacterim Staphylococcus 
aureus is the most common cause 
of staph infections, which usually 
afflict a person’s skin. The original 
treatment for infection was peni- 


cillin but the bacterium quickly 
became resistant to it. In response, 
several antibiotics were used in 
treating the condition, but today 
common strains of S. aureus have 
become resistant to°the majority 
of them, most notably methicillin. 
MRSA was first discovered in 
the U.K. in 1961 and in the USS. 
in 1981. MRSA is a fast-spreading 
infection, as highlighted by data 
published in a 2007 paper by the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. The paper stated that 
the number of MRSA infections 
nationwide had increased from 
127,000 in 1999 to 278,000 in 2005, 
a jump of approximately 120 per- 
cent. At the same time the num- 
ber of deaths from MRSA infec- 
tion also increased, from 11,000 
to more than 17,000 over the same 


period. 


Symptoms of MRSA infection 


Smee semen Hae re 


a 


infection that can be acquired in 
hospitals, more so in long-term 
care facilities, such as nursing 
homes. It is also prevalent in pris- 
ons and gyms — where crowding 
causes skin contact, which passes 
the bacteria from one person to 
another — as well as in places 
were humans are in constant 


contact with food-producing ani- 
mals. Prevention of MRSA is en- 
couraged through sanitization of 
surfaces and hands. 

Recent studies have shown 
that MRSA has begun to spread 
among children as well, espe- 
cially newborns (neonatals). This 
trend was noticed at Hopkins 
when, in April of 2007, the staff 
noticed an unusually high num- 
ber of MRSA cases in the 42-bed 
Level IV Neonatal Intensive Care 
Unit (NICU). This resulted in a 
policy of mandatory screening of 
all new admissions of neonatal 
transfers to the Hospital, weekly 
screenings of all residing new- 
borns, isolation of MRSA-infect- 
ed patients and a stricter policy 
for sanitization of surfaces. 

The Hospital also employed 
a policy of decolonization. A 
MRSA-colonized patient is one 


COURTESY OF WWW. PATHMICRO.MEDSC.EDU 
Hopkins doctors adopted a stringent control program to counter rising cases of MRSA among infants. 


who has the bacteria in their sys- 
tem but exhibits no symptoms of 


the bacteria, while a MRSA-in- | 


fected person exhibits symptoms. 
In the decolonization process, the 
antibiotic mupirocin was admin- 


istered to all colonized neonatals. | 


In addition, infants who were at 
least one month old were givén 
baths in chlorohixidine. 


From 2002 to 2009, the inci- | 
MRSA-infections at | 


dence of 
the Hopkins Hospital was 17 
cases. From 2002 to 2007 the 
number of MRSA-infections in- 
creased steadily at an average 


implementation 
of the comprehen- 
program in 2007, 
which 


decolonization, the 


fections in the hos- 
pital decreased by 
a rate of four per- 
cent per year up to 
2009. 

Over the 2007- 
2009 period during 
the control pro- 
gram, 24 persons 
in total were in- 
fected with MRSA. 
Sixteen persons 
received the ini- 
tial treatment of 
mupirocin. Of this 
group, five received 
at least one chloro- 
hixidine bath. 

In a_ follow-up 
615 days later, only four of these 
24 persons were shown to still be 
infected with MRSA, a decrease 
of 83 percent. One of these was 
in the 16-member group that re- 
ceived mupirocin, the remaining 
three were not. 

From this data, the team 
concluded that decolonization 
treatments played a positive 
role in the eradication of the 
infection in MRSA patients 
and were more likely to suc- 
ceed as a cure than not treating 
patients with decolonization 
techniques. 

The team, led by Aaron Mil- 
stone, included researchers and 
physicians in the departments of 
pediatrics, pathology and medi- 
cine in the School of Medicine 
and the department of epidemi- 
ology and infection control at the 
Hospital. 


rate of 154 percent | 
per year. After the | 


sive MRSA control | 
included | 


rate of MRSA in- | 


| 
| 


circulation that carries warm 
water near the surface to the 
north.” 

“With a very careful analysis 


of the data, it is possible to mea- | 
sure the overturning circulation | 
by measuring the northward sur- | 


face flow across the Atlantic in a 


small band of latitudes between | 


about New York and Portugal,” 
he said. 
Willis found that overturn- 


ing circulation had not slowed | 


down. 

“The overturning circulation 
varied a bit over the last few 
years, but there did not seem to 
be any big decreasing trend in 
the strength of the overturning, 
at least since the: early 1990s,” 
he said. 

“This means that global 
warming, which is expected to 


eventually cause slowing of the | 
overturning, hasn't really begun | 


to slow it down too much.” 
“Nobody imagined that this 
large-scale circulation could be 
captured by these global observ- 
ing systems,” Willis continued. 
“Their amazing precision allows 
us to detect subtle changes in the 


ocean that could have big im- | 
| pacts on climate.” 
Willis intends to continue his | 


work on overturning circulation 


and its impact on global climate | 


patterns. 
“In the future, I hope to use 


| these same data sets to learn 


more about the overturning cir- 
culation at different latitudes and 


continue to monitor it for signs of | 


slowing,” he said. 
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Acne medication prevents HIV 


breakouts in infected 1-cells 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
Stall Writer 


Hopkins researchers have re- 
cently discovered that an antibi- 
otic used to treat acne for the past 
40 years may also prevent HIV 
breakouts. The antibiotic mino- 
cycline is capable of preventing 
HIV (Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus) from becoming active and 
replicating in infected immune 
cells. 

Hopkins 
Clements, Gregory Szeto, Angela 
Brice, Sheila Barber and Robert 


researchers Janice 


| Siliciano, along with Hung-Chih 
| Yang of National Taiwan Univer- 


| | sity Hospital found that minocy- 


| cline could be an extra line of de- 


fense against HIV in combination 
with the drug cocktail HAART. 
The discovery that minocy- 
cline could suppress HIV was 
made when minocycline was 
shown to reduce inflammation 


| in patients with rheumatoid ar- 


| thritis in a previous study. The 


researchers also looked at the 
results of another study where 


| use of the antibiotic showed ef- 
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fects on the activation of T-cells 
when used on monkeys with SIV, 
which is the version of HIV seen 
in primates. 

Minocycline decreased the 
viral load in the central nervous 


| system in the macaque monkeys 
| and stopped T-cells from activat- 


ing and proliferating. Addition- 
ally, the researchers did ‘not see 
any harmful effects to the mon- 
keys’ immune systems. 

The team then proceeded to 
test the effects of minocycline on 


| the HIV-infected cells of humans 


on the aforementioned cocktail 
therapy, HAART, in test tubes. 
They noted that the antibiotic 
prevented the HIV virus from 
becoming active again in rest- 
ing T-cells. Because minocycline 
does not target the virus, but in- 
stead works on the host's T-cells, 
the drug cannot be made ineffec- 
tive by the frequent mutations of 
the virus. 


Minocycline prevents ~ HIV. 


from activating and keeps T-cells 
in a resting state — both effects 
very important in preventing 
HIV from progressing to AIDS. 

HIV belongs to a group of vi- 
ruses known as “retroviruses,” 
which contain RNA, or ribonucle- 
ic acid, as their genetic material. 
Such viruses are capable of copy- 
ing, genetic material from the host 
cell that they have invaded. They 
are capable of reproducing and 
mutating at a rapid speed. 

When DNA replicates itself, 
several mechanisms are in place 
to ascertain that the DNA has 
been accurately copied to fix any 
inaccuracies. Yet these mecha- 
nisms are largely lacking in RNA 
replication, and thus new viruses 
with “errors” in their genetic code 
are rapidly reproduced. 

If the mutations are signifi- 
cant enough, the host’s immune 
system will no longer recognize 
the mutated viruses and have no 
way to ward off such offenders. 
This high mutation rate also al- 
lows the virus to quickly become 
resistant to drug treatments. 

Current therapies for HIV typ- 
ically consist of cocktails of anti- 
retroviral drugs, the most com- 
mon of which is HAART (Highly 
Active Antiretroviral Therapy). 
This combination typically con- 
sists of at least three antiretrovi- 
ral medications that attempt to 
attack or prevent HIV from enter- 
ing blood cells. 

Such medications may include 
protease inhibitors, which treat 
or prevent infections from HIV 
by blocking the activity of the en- 
zyme HIV-1 protease, and Non- 
Nucleoside Reverse Transcrip- 
tase Inhibitors (NNRTI), which 
prevents the conversion of RNA 
into DNA, in order to prevent the 
genetic material of HIV from be- 
ing replicated and introduced in 
healthy cells. 

However, if a person stops 
taking the cocktail, the virus can 
re-emerge from its dormant state. 
Minocycline may be another line 

_©f defense in preventing that 
from occurring. 4 


. COURTESY OF WWWGLOBALPHAR.COM 
Minocycline may be a valuable addition to existing treatments to keep HIV dormant. 


Proteins that stop organ growth could halt cancer 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


A Hopkins research team is 
another step closer to a potential 


cancer treatment, with the new | 


discovery of the Kibra protein, 
which regulates the size of organs 
in development. 

People have often wondered 
what manages cell proliferation 
in organ development. Consider- 
ing the fact that our hands grow 
independently of each other, they 
somehow end up exactly the same 
size. Human hearts innately de- 
velop to be considerably smaller 
than hippo hearts. Conversely, 
something goes wrong and 
causes uncontrollable growth and 
tumor formation in cancer. 

The Hippo pathway is a se- 
ries of proteins that function 
to restrain cell growth, thus 
maintaining the optimal shapes 
and sizes of organs. It is found 
in other animals in addition to 
humans, implying the “global” 
function of the pathway in organ 
size control. 

In 2003, Duojia Pan, a pro- 
fessor in the Hopkins biology 
department, along with his re- 
search team, identified the Hippo 
gene, that plays a role in growth 
control. The experiment dem- 
onstrated how a mutated Hippo 
gene can cause an abnormally 
large eye in Drosophila melano- 
gaster, the common fruit fly. 

In the two years following 
the discovery of the Hippo gene, 


the Hopkins team further pin- 
pointed the gene’s function to the 
middle of a signaling cascade. It 
sends out a “stop growing” mes- 
sage, relayed via biochemically- 
connected proteins, thus limiting 
gene expression to suppress cell 
division. 

The team has been trying to 
locate the source that initiates the 
entire Hippo pathway. 

Recent study of ovarian cells 
in adult flies led to the identifi- 
cation of the Kibra protein. RNA 
interference (RNAi) was used to 
methodically inactivate each of 
the 14,000 genes in fly cells, there- 
fore allowing analysis of the role 
of each gene. 

Normally, 
around 30 to 40 
specialized cells 
that eventually 
develop into a 
fly’s eye would 
multiply about 
a thousand 
times _ before 
stopping. How- 
ever, the Hippo 
pathway — the 
regulator of size 
— does not start 
when the Kibra 
protein is inac- 
tivated, thus re- 
sulting in an ab- 

normally large 
eye, as in the 
2003 study. The 
study demon- 
strated Kibra’s 


integral role in the Hippo path- 
Way. 

Additional studies of Kibra’s 
function in the Hippo pathway 
of human cells indicated that, 
similar to its effect in fruit flies, 
human Kibra also operates like 
a tumor suppressor that affects 
Hippo signaling. 

The discovery of Kibra brings 
the team closer to identifying the 
initial trigger of the Hippo path- 
way. Moreover, given that cancer 
is caused by uncontrollable cell 
growth, future experimentation 
regarding organ size regulation 
may eventually result in effective 
cancer treatment. 
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The Hippo pathway tells developing hearts when to stop growing. 
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Hlouse teaches how not to do bioethics 


BIOETHICS, FROM B7 

medical dramas had on 
the general public. “Anyone who 
watches one or two episodes 
can tell you that there are lot of 
bioethical issues and a couple of 
studies in the past showed that 
medical dramas can have a big 
impact on the public and what 


they expect from medical care,” 
Czarny said. 


these 


“There was a lot of potential 
miscommunication to the 
general public, so this is a first 
step towards inv estigating that 
relationship,” he said. Asa result, 
the team began to systematically 
go through. each episode of the 
second season for both shows 
and analyze the medical prac- 


tices so passionate ly acted out on 
screen. 


for 


The issues that were easiest to 
categorize as either “egregious” 
or “exemplary” were those 
about informed consent, which 
means that the patient is filled 
in on all of the facts about his or 
her condition before agreeing to 
any sort of treatment or proce- 
dure. “Either the basic compo- 
nents of informed consent were 
there or they weren‘t,” 
said. ; 

The researchers found it diffi- 
cult to judge cases of profession- 
alism, since each time any two 
characters conversed could have 
been an example. “Other practic- 
es, such as professionalism, are 
hard to analyze because count- 
ing them as positive or negative 
depends a lot on personal opin- 
ion,” Czarny said. 

And with the shows rife with 
obvious bioethical issues, Czarny 


Czarny 


and his colleagues found it more 
significant to count and catego- 
rize those instead. The worst in- 
stances included forging signa- 
tures, administering care while 
drunk and a complete lack of 
communication between patient 
and doctor. 

Czarny has high hopes for 
the application of his work. “The 
first thing is that we have some 
idea of what is in these programs 


_— 


medical school, we were handed 
a sheet with a few topics that we 
were supposed to talk about,” 
Czarny said. 

“Now we know that a lot 
of those issues are being por- 
trayed in significant detail, and 
so the professor could show a 
clip of an issue that they’re go- 
ing to talk about, and then talk 
about that — what are the rela- 
tive points and what you would 

consider in | 


now that we 

described the —— 

content in a om aoe > 
aysteoante ee There was a lot of 
We hope that potential for 


this is a jump- 
ing-otf point for 
further studies 
that show how 


miscommunication 


.. 80 this is a first step 


trying to make 
a decision.” 
Czarny 
knowledged 
that the content 
of these shows 
are not educa- 
tional in and 


ac- 


the general towards investigating of themselves, 
public react to : : but other medi- | 
these shows,” that relationship. bre Bg ren 
he said. LEN have already 
Czarny gave Matt CZARNY, adopted the 
an example RESEARCHER method of as- 
of one fur- signing home- 


ther study that 

would include two populations, 
one being the general public with 
no knowledge of proper medical 
practice and the other compris- 
ing of medical and nursing stu- 
dents who are in the process of 
learning about medicine. 

By comparing the reactions 
of the two experimental popu- 
lations to the shows, Czarny 
believes that it is possible to im- 
prove the relationship between 
the public and medical practitio- 
ners. 

This study could be used as 
a teaching tool for bioethics. “In 
the bioethics courses I had in 


work to watch 
a certain episode so that the next 
week, the students and profes- 
sors could discuss the bioethical 
issues of the show. 

Similar practices have been 
adopted in some ethics courses, 
such as through the TV series 
Star Trek. “Fictional programs | 
have been used before to teach 
ethics,” Czarny said. 

As for Czarny, he thought 
that the most immediate and im- 
portant aspect of his work was 
its objectivity toward the ethics | 
and professionalism in the pro- 
gram. 

“It’s not a good. or bad thing | 


Changes in Earth’s 
orbit linked to. 
climate variations 


Geologists at UC Santa Barba- 
ra have compiled data showing 
the link between long-term cli- 

' mate changes and the eccentric- 
ity of Earth’s orbit. Eccentricity 
describes how round or elliptical 
the shape of Earth’s orbit around 
the sun is and how it varies pre- 

_ dictably over a 100,000-year cycle. 

The Earth also undergoes peri- 

ods of high glacier coverage every 

100,000 years, and the researchers 

found a clear correlation between 
when eccentricity changes and 
when glaciations began. — 

Interestingly, strong changes 
in eccentricity correlated with 
weak glaciation events, and 1 weak 
chan; 


d with strong glaciations events. 
suggests that other oie 


space between 
the two mirrors 


- than: the nah 2 


it’s just a de- 
scription. We 
are not saying 
that it’s good or 
bad for the gen- 
eral public to be 
watching Grey’s | 


Anatomy or | 
House — that’s 
not what our 


current study is | 
about.” 

When asked 
which medical 
drama he pre- 
ferred, Czarny 
said, “I don’t re- | 
ally watch any 
of them. I was 
never an avid 
watcher, but I 
had seen both 
of the programs 
before the 
study. But I will | 
say that these 
shows were the 
first to go when 
my television- 
watching 
dropped after | 


COURTESY OF WWWWIVGUIDE.COM 
The procedures on TV shows like Grey’s Anatomy could impact on people's expectations for real doctors. 


are known as the Milankovitch 
cycles. 


World's smallest 
laser may boost 
chip speed 


The world’s smallest microla- 
ser has been made by physicists 
in Zurich. This record is far from 
trivial, because this is also the 
world’s first laser that is much 
smaller than the wavelength of 
its emitted light. The laser mea- 
‘sures 30 micrometers in length, 
and emits a light with a wave- 
length of 200 micrometers. 

Such a feat would be impos- 
sible in conventional lasers, in 
which the light is. lam by 
maseargle be- -— 
ing bounced — 
theousts an op-— 
tical amplifier, 
between two 
mirrors. The 


must be greater 


got into medi- 
cal school.” 


Briefs in 


resonator usually used in lasers 
with an electrical resonant cir- 
cuit that amplifies the light. 
There is theoretically no size 
limitation to the lasers that can 
be made using this new method, 
and the microlaser might one 
day be applied to chip technol- 
ogy. Using the microlaser can in- 
crease the density of components 
possible on one chip, significant- 
ly speeding up microprocessors. 


New superheavy 
element created 


Researchers have, for the first, 
time, been able to create element 
117, which was formed by bom- 
barding several milligrams of 
berkelium with calcium ions. A 


| ting 


By GEORGE 
PETROCHEILOS 


| For The News-Letter 


British satellite channel BSkyB 
announced recently that on April 
3 it will start transmitting as Eu- 
rope’s first three-dimensional 
channel. 

British Sky Broadcasting is a 
subscription television service, 
operating in the U.K. and Ire- 
land. It owns several TV chan- 
nels, which all subscribers can 
watch. 

The first program to be trans- 
mitted will be a Premier League 
Soccer match between Manches- 
ter United and Chelsea FC, two 
major British soccer teams. 

The new 3D channel will be 
called Sky 3D, and for the first 
few weeks will be transmit- 
various sporting events 
and films. A BSkyB spokesper- 
son said that documentaries and 
other entertainment programs 
will be added as well. 

Sky 3D will be offering all 
Sky programs free of charge, 
but subscribers will need to 
have special TV equipment in 
order to be able to view three- 


| dimensional movies. According 


to BSkyB, many companies (such 
as Sony, Samsung, LG and Pana- 
sonic) are planning to bring such 
viewing equipment to the mar- 
ket. This equipment, called “3D- 
ready” TV, will be available in 10 
months. Viewers will also need 
to have special glasses to see the 
effects. 

While waiting for all this new 
equipment to become available, 
the British will be able to view 
Sky 3D at approximately 1,000 


Physics 


total of six atoms were generated. 
This discovery is significant 
in that this was the only element 
in the seventh period whose ex- 
istence had not yet been proven. 


Furthermore, the discovery | 


confirms the hypothesis of the 
existence of an “island of sta- 
bility,” in which there exists a 
specific combination of protons 
and neutrons in the element's 
nucleus that would increase its 
stability. 

Researchers had _ previously 


‘been unable to create element 117 


for technical reasons, since it is 
extremely difficult to procure the 
berkelium necessary for its syn- 
thesis. Generating element 117 
was a two-year-long process. To 
generate the berkelium alone, the 
material underwent radiation for 
a period of 250 days, purification 
for 90 days and bombardment by 
calcium for 150 days. 

Proof of the existence of ele- 


ment 117, which has not yet been 


named, also opens the possibility 
for extending the periodic table 


beyond element 118; the last ele- 
ment in the seventh paid to. 
: even heavier atoms. Loe at 


B9 


COURTESY OF WWW.GAYAKUMAN.COM 
British Sky Broadcasting, a subscription channel, will show sports matches, films and other programs in three dimensions. 


3) TV: Coming soon to a living room near you 


A British satellite channel will be the first to transmit three-dimensional programming. 


pubs that have already become 
subscribers. The BSkyB group 
decided to let pubs get the equip- 
ment earlier than regular sub- 
scribers in order to test their 
product. 

By the time 
the 3D-ready 
TV set will be 
available, sub- 
scribers will 
need to pur- 
chase a new 
TV, able to de- 
code the sig- 
nals which cre- 
ate 3D images. 
But how much 
would that 
television cost? 
Major elec- 
tronics manu- 
facturers are 
ready to unveil 
their new 3D 
TVs, and they 
are expected to 


believing’ experience and next 
year we will make our HD boxes 
work even harder for customers 
by launching Europe's first 3D 
TV channel,” said Brian Sulli- 
van, BSkyB’s mnaging director, 


dominate the 
annual Con- 
sumer Elec- 
tronics Show in Las Vegas. To 
make a long story short, BSkyB 
estimates that the whole pack- 
age will not cost more than a 
high-definition plasma screen, 
which means about 2,500 British 
pounds. 

Another BSkyB innovation is 
the launching of ‘pull’ 3D video- 
on-demand service. Through this 
new service, BSkyB subscribers 
will be able to watch programs 
on demand at any time. The on- 
demand service will include ex- 
tensive libraries of movies, shows 
and series. 

“3D is a genuinely ‘seeing is 


COURTESY OF WWWGLASSESFREE3DTV.COM 
The new technology will require 3D-ready TV sets and glasses. 


in an interview with The Guard- 
ian. “We are also introducing 
a comprehensive video-on-de- 
mand service to complement 
Sky+ and the current Sky Any- 
time service.” 

On April 3, people will be giv- 
en the opportunity to experience 
something totally new and in- 
novative in the TV world, which 
will make it even more fascinating. 
This enthusiasm is proved by the 
claims of the employees of BSkyB’s 
customer service department, who 
say that everyday even more sub- 
scribers call and inquire about the 
new 3D programs, offers and costs. 


COURTESY OF Grmenenead 


The smallest microlaser ever created is smaller than the wavelength of light it transmits 


To do this, a thin gold wire is 
drawn into an extremely fine tip 
and is brought into contact with 
a gold surface. This touching 

causes the gold atoms to bond 
with the tip, which is with- 
_ drawn so that a chain of gold 
atoms forms. The tip is pulled 
from the surface until 
ane chain breaks. The research- 
_- ers found that it takes approxi- 
— matel v7 7 x 10° ounces of force to - 
a single ne atom from 


away 


— detac 
its chain. 


‘measure the stiffness and elects 

cal conductance of the chain. © 
NIST, as a federal institution, 
acts as the source of all stan- 
dards of measurement for the 
entire country. Therefore, this 
new instrument and the meth- 
‘ods used to obtain such small- 
scale measurements could offer 
even more precise methods by — 
which other instruments coulc 

he calibrated. | 
_ Other applications of this 
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ie Cosette Larash didn’t | 


By MIKE YUAN 


Stall Writer 

[he 18th-ranked Hopkins 
women’s lacrosse team fell short 
to 10th-ranked Vanderbilt in 
Nashville on Saturday after- 
noon. 


The Lady Jays entered the 
matchup with a two-game win 
streak and an overall record of 
7-4, while the Commodores en- 
tered with a 7-3 record, w inning 
each of its last six games. The 
Jays now hold a 1-1 record in the 
American Lacrosse Conference, 
while Vanderbilt stands at a per- 
fect 2-0 in the ALC. 

“We were looking to get a win 
over a team ranked higher than 
us,” head coach Janine Tucker 
said. “We wanted to play a full 60 
minutes with confidence, compo- 
sure and conviction, but we fell 
short of that.” 

It took just 84 seconds for Hop- 
kins to strike first, as sophomore 
midfielder Colleen McCaffrey 
scored on a free position. Howev- 
er, the Commodores struck back 
with seven unanswered goals. 

The Jays began their rebound, as 
senior attackman Sam Schrum 
scored an unassisted goal. 

Sophomore attackman Can- 
dace Rossi was able to sandwich 
two goals around a Vanderbilt 
score. The 3-1 run cut the deficit 
to four, with 10:34 to play in the 
first half. After a few back and 
forth goals, the Commodores 
went into the break with an 11-6 
lead. 

The Commodores took control 


of the game coming out of the | 


Women’s track competes in Duke invitational 


minutes. In the final 20 minutes, | 


second half, scoring seven un- 
answered goals in just over eight 


six different Jays were able to 


score as Hopkins went on a 6-2 | 


run. 

The scorers included fresh- 
man midfielder Katie Duffey, 
junior defender Brooke Lipin- 


ski, sophomore midfielder Cari | 
attack Paige | 


Kramer, senior 
Ibello, junior midfielder Brooke 


Baseball 
undeleated 
since spring 
break 


From BASEBALL, B12 
earned the win for Hopkins with 
four runs on nine hits and eight 
strikeouts, now 3-1 on the season. 

The Jays’ effectiveness this 
week is further proof of their 
determination and talent in en- 
suring a trip to the Division III 
Championships. 

“A lot of the credit for has to go 
to the senior pitchers Marco Sim- 
mons, Greg Harbeck, Andrew Pe- 
vsner and Matt Wiegand,” Kahn 
added. 

“Their leadership and_perfor- 
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WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
ast long against a tenacious Commodore offense. In 34 minutes she allowed 10 goals. 


Lady Jays lose goal-fest to Vandy 


Foussadier and sophomore at- 
tack Rachel Ballatori. 

The run, however, was too lit- 
tle too late as the Jays lost with a 
final score of 20-12. 

“We had a very flat first half 
defensively and offensively,” 
Tucker said. “We had trouble 
gaining possession of the ball, 
and that is not good. We were 
out-drawn and out-ground 
balled and that will be our focus 
this week at practice. We fought 
hard for the whole game, but had 
too deep of a hole to dig out of in 
the second half.” 

The Jays were led by Rossi 
and her team-leading seventh hat 
trick of the season. She now holds 
28 goals on the year. Kramer and 
Schrum were the only other play- 
ers with multi-point games, as 
Kramer had two goals and Schrum 
added an assist on top of her goal. 
Schrum now holds 10 assists on 
the season, second only to Rossi. 
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SPORTS 


f the first couple of days of 
the MLB season are any in- 

dication of things to come, 
it’s going to be an interest- 
ing race to the World Series 
this October. 

While the Red Sox were able 
to slug back and retake the lead 
over the Yankees late Sunday 
night, Monday offered us anoth- 
er glimpse: Jason Heyward lived 
up to his hype and then some, 
Tim Lincecum got even more 
dominant (if that’s even possible), 
and according to Philly Nation, 
the Phillies are on track for the 
mythical “162-0.” 

Sunday night's opening day 
was held at Fenway Park, the per- 
fect stage for the first 2010 game, 
between the Yanks and the Sox. 

With two of the most domi- 
nant teams in baseball, numer- 
ous lead changes and a stadium 
full of playoff hungry fans — the 
game was worth its billing. 

But the question remains: is ei- 
ther team’s pitching at fault or are 
the lineups that good? Both aces, 
CC Sabathia and Josh Beckett 
(who just signed 
his extension for a 
cited $68 million), 
seemed dominant 
in the beginning 
of the game. But it was only a mat- 
ter of time until the strong Yankee 
lineup, which may arguably be 
better than last year with the ad- 
ditions of Curtis Granderson and 
Nick Johnson, got to him. 

CC Sabathia couldn't keep the 
Red Sox at bay for long as six of 
seven Bo Sox hitters reached base 
safely in the fifth inning. 

It’s a sure thing that both 
pitchers will bounce back in their 
next starts and return to domi- 
nant form. 

The Yankees batting lineup, as 
good as they are, need some se- 
curity 1f they want to continue to 
succeed. This task falls upon the 
shoulders of five-hitter Robinson 
Cano. With one of the sweetest 
swings in baseball, Robinson 


Sophomore defenseman 
Alyssa Kildare led the defense 
with four ground balls and four 
caused turnovers, while fresh- 
man Cosette Larash recorded 
five saves and allowed 10 goals 
in just over 34 minutes in goal. 
Senior Lizzie O’Ferrall, who 
came on in relief of Larash, also 
tallied five saves and 10 goals in 
her over 25 minutes in the net. 

The Lady Jays look to rebound 
on the road as they next face 
Mount St. Mary’s Mountaineers 
on Tuesday, April 13 at 5:00 p.m. 

When asked what she would 
focus on this week, Coach Tucker 
replied, “We have to get back to 
hard work, disciplined play and 
smart decision-making in order 
to prepare for our next game 
against Mt. St. Mary’s. We need 
to improve our intensity at prac- 
tice and demonstrate that we are 
able to handle pressure better 
than we did.” 


Rod all season, so he will need to 
protect him and hit reasonably 
better with runners on base than 


Ryan Kahn 
MLB Preview 


Cano will hit directly behind A- | (* 


American Lacrosse Conference 


1. Northwestern Uni 
2. Vanderbilt Univers 


3. University of Florida 


4. Johns Hopkins University 
5. The Ohio State University 
6. Penn State University 


_ By CASEY NAVIN 
Staff’Writer 


This past weekend, the Lady ° 
Jays competed in the Duke Invi- 
_ tational, a two-day meet in Dur- 
| ham, North Carolina. Schools 
| from all divisions competed in 
the meet. 


Top Finishes 

| Leading the Lady Jays to a 
successful meet were sophomore 
Liz Provost and senior Laura 
Paulsen. 

Provost ran an impressive 
1500m, improving her personal 
record by six seconds for a time 
of 4:44, and finishing 20th out 
of more than 50 girls. This time 
is just two seconds off captain 
Paulsen’s freshman record of 4:42. 

Provost also gave Hopkins a 

huge win in the C Section of the 
5k, a race that she had never com- 
peted in before, finishing with a 
time of 18:42, 48 seconds in front 
of the competition. 
Paulsen, who also ran the 5k, 
placed second with a time of 
17:11, ranking her third in the 
nation and qualifying her provi- 
sionally for the NCAA Champi- 
onships. 


mance has been nothing short of 
spectacular for our staff” 
Hopkins added another 14-5 


’ Records Fall 
Hopkins also had impressive 
results in the 200 meter dash. 


victory over Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege yesterday and moved up in 
the national polls to fourth. 

_ The team has three home 
games scheduled for this week- 


/ 


bt ape a re 


Freshman* Amelia  Vallenilla 
broke the women’s freshman re- 
cord in the 200m, with a time of 


26.25, finishing eighth. 


Also competing in the wom- 


en’s 200 meter dash were fresh- 


+ : 


9-0 
8-3 
8-4 
7-5 
7-3 
6-4 


versity 
ity 


men Leah Sibener and Monika 
Sullivan and sophomores Steph- 
anie Chung and Alison Smith. 
Vallenilla, Chung and Sibener 
also had impressive races in the 
400 meter dash. 


Brower Shines in 10k 

Further, sophomore Megan 
Brower ran a 39:08 in the 10k, the 
sixth-fastest in Hopkins’ history, 
to finish in ninth place. 

“My strategy was to stay fo- 
cused but relaxed for the first four 
miles of the race, so I chose a com- 
fortable pace and stuck with it,” 
Brower said. “I didn’t want to put 
myself in a situation where I was 
too tired to finish the race strong, 
and the last two miles of the 10K 
is when the racing really happens, 
so I wanted to have the energy to 
put myself out there at the end.” 

“I was able to stay focused by 
choosing a girl pretty early in the 
race who was running consistent 
laps at my same pace, then run- 
ning behind her and allowing her 
to pace the laps for me,” Brow- 
er added. “That strategy kept 
me from going out too fast and 
helped me stay on pace through- 
out the race. In the end, I was rea]- 
ly pleased with my performance, 
but I am hoping to improve on it 
at our conference meet.” 


Strong Performances 
Other impressive races came 
from Cassie Cummings, who 
ran 5:02 mile in the development 
section for a high finish, and fin- 
ished 24th in the 800 meter devel- 


opmental. _ is 


last season. 

The Red Sox success will fall 
on the shoulders of their starting 
pitchers. If the starters can average 
six to seven innings per game, then 
they can hand off the game to the 
bullpen's Okajima, Papelbon and 
the dominant Bard (a year older 
and a year better) and the Sox will 
make a run into October. 

The bullpen will always be 
there, but the starters will need 
to remain equally as dominant. 

The other news in the AL 


Track meet featured strong performances from many runners 


In the women’s 100 and 400 
meter hurdles, Anita Mikki- 
lineni, Erika Wheeler and Alexa 
Tzaferos all ran strong races. 

The women’s 4x400 meter re- 
lay, run by Tracey Vill, Smith, 
Sibener and Vallenilla, finished a 
strong race. 

In the women’s 3000 meter 
Steeplechase, an event which re- 
quires one to jump over a hurdle 
and land into water, Cecilia Fur- 
long finished twelfth. 


. Fielding Events 

In the fielding events, fresh- 
man Alana Merkow took seventh 
in the shotput and twenty-sec- 
ond in the discus throwing, right 
along side teammate Krystina 
Laucik. 

“It felt great to get seventh 
out of so many talented girls,” 
Merkow said. “We're a D3 pro- 
gram and I was competing 
against mainly D1 teams, so it 
was very satisfying to get such a 
high place at such a competitive 
meet. I’ve been ina bit of a slump 
lately so it felt good to get one out 
there past the 12 meter mark.” 

Additionally, Merkow passed 
Haverford’s Jackie Freund, and 
now leads the conference in the 
shotput event. 

Both track teams will return 
to compete at the Hopkins Track 
at the Eastern Campus on Friday, 
April 9th, in the Loyola/Hopkins 
Homecoming Invitational. 

This track meet pits athletes 
from Hopkins against those from 
McDaniel, Loyola and Rutgers- 
Camden. 


SOF Amann me Rem « 7 


Hardball returns to primetime 


East is that it's only a matter of 
time until the hometown heroes, 
the O's, make a run at the wild 
card. With two top prospects Bri- 
an Matusz and Matt Wieters no 
longer rookies, we'll see if they, 
along with Adam Jones and Nick 
Markakis, can deliver Baltimore 
a playoff run. 

It may not be this year or the 
next, but if they continue draft- 
ing the way they have, it won't 
be too far off. In four years, the 
Orioles will be legitimate playoff 
contenders, 

While on the topic of teams on 
the rise, the Kansas City Royals 
are next up. With two top pros- 
pects of Eric Hosmer and Mike 
Moustakas, the Royals will also 
potentially jump to the top of the 
MLB with major talent floating 
its way to the top of the system. 

Though the Nationals ac- 
quired perhaps the best pitcher 
in the Major Leagues, Stephen 
Strasberg, it’s going to take a lot 
more prospects to make a name 
for themselves in the NL East 
which has the potential of be- 
coming one of the 
most talented and 
competitive divi- 
sions — specially 
with the strong 
farm systems of the Florida Mar- 
lins and Atlanta Braves, two 
teams that are notorious for de- 
veloping great talent. 

Perhaps no better example of 
Atlanta's dedication to develop- 


COURTESY OF WWWTHEHARDBALLTIMES.COM 
Heyward got the nod as Atlanta’s starting right fielder, and homered in his first at-bat. 
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ing homegrown talent is the five- 
tool phenom Jason Hayward. The 
guy hit a bomb in his MLB debut 
— and what better time to do it 
then in the first at bat of his ca- 
reer against hot-head Carlos 
Zambrano (54.0 ERA)? 

If you have not seen the video 
of this yet, please do. Not only is 
it one of the best swings in the 
game, but it is almost impossible 
to see the bat at any point of the 
swing — it's too fast! 

The White Sox also made a 
strong outing on Monday with 
the crafty Mark Buehrle, who 
made an incredible play in the 
first game of the year, that could 
easily win him an ESPY. 

Look out for the Dodgers to be 
serious contenders as well with a 
lineup that is almost as nasty as 
their starting rotation. 

Sluggers Matt Kemp and 
Manny Ramirez will rely on lefty 
Clayton Kershaw to hold their op- 
ponents to few runs. Kershaw has 
electric stuff and a curveball that 
defies Newton's Law of Physics. 

Perhaps the best part of Bal- 
timore is the legendary Camden 
Yards. It’s always a blast going to 
Orioles games, especially with 
star-studded opponents in the 
AL East. Get out there and make 
some trips to The Yard to support 
your O's, especially on student 
nights on Fridays when tickets 
are only $5. 

Lace up your spikes and let’s go 
— there really is only one October. 


Hopkins downs TCNJ, 
falls to Carnegie Mellon 


From W. TENNIS, B12 
then won four of the final five 
matches, for an 8-6 win at third. 
Senior Anita Bhamidipati and 


sophomore Carolyn Warren fin- | 


ished up doubles play, with a 
thrilling 9-7 win at first. 

In singles action, Wu_in- 
creased Hopkins’ lead to 4-0, 
with a 6-1, 6-2 win at fifth over 
Lauren Balsamo. Bhamidipati 
clinched the match with a 6-3, 
6-2 win at third over Allison 
Tierney. Krishnan dropped her 
first set 6-4 to Karisse Bendijo, 
but rallied to win the second 6-4 
and forced a super tiebreaker, 
which she won 10-8. ‘ 

Willenborg then continued’ 
the comeback trend, after drop- 
ping her first set 6-1 but came 
back to win the second 7-5 
and then 10-6 in the super tie 
breaker. Freshman Andrea Ber- 
linghof increased the Hopkins 
lead to 8-0 with a 7-5, 6-2 win 
over Paige Aiello. Warren then 
closed out the match with a win 
over Jackie Shtemberg. After 
dropping the first set 6-2, she 
won the second 6-1 and the tie- 
breaker 6-4. 

This capped off the Blue Jays’ 
second straight shutout. 

“The fact that we were able 
to win all of the matches against 
TCNJ was a real accomplishment 
and is a testament to how much 
heart and fight we have,” senior 
Ellen Berlinghof said. “Even after 
the match was already won, no 
one gave up.” 

On April 3, the Blue Jays con- 
tinued their winning ways, when 


they traveled to Collegeville, Pa 


to take on Ursinus College in 
Centennial Conference play and 
came away with a 9-0 shutout. 
The win improved the Blue Jays’ 
record to 5-6 and 3-0 in the con- 
ference. 

Hopkins opened up by sweep- 
ing all three doubles matches 
and losing only three out of 26 
games. Charubhumi and fresh- 
man Renata Smith won eight 
straight games, to pick up the 
first doubles win by a score of 8-0 
at third. Dwyer and Elamir then 
increased the Hopkins lead to 2-0 
with an 8-1 win. 

Hirase and Several then 
closed out doubles play with an 
8-1 atsecond. © 

Charubhumi started off sin- 
gles play with a 6-0, 6-0 win at 
fourth over Jacqueline Heikel. _ 
Several and Dwyer then won by 
identical scores of 6-0, 6-1 at first 
and second, respectively. Elamir 
then defeated Jimena Talavera 
6-1, 6-1 and Hirase won 6-1, 6-0 
against Christina Lippe. At sixth, 
Smith battled in the firstyset to 
come away with a tough 6-4 win. 
She then turned it up rolling to 
a 6-0 win in the second to defeat 
Deborah Choi. 

When asked how she felt about — 
the wins over the weekend, Ber- 
linghof said “With our wins over 
those teams we showed that we 
are a force in the conference and 
that even though we have the 
pressure of being the returning _ 
champions, we aren’t going to let 

that affect our play.” shied 

The Jays return to action on — 
Saturday April 10, against confer- 
ence foe Franklin and Marshall. _ 
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M. tennis loses two of three oames 


By GERY BROWNHOLTZ 
Staff Writer : 


The eighth-ranked 
men’s tennis team lost two of 
three after a tough weekend. 

Hoping to keep their six- 


Hopkins 


He game 
winning streak alive the Blue 
Jays had two matches on Satur- 


day, defeating conference rival 
Ursinus 8-1 and falling to sev- 
enth-ranked Kenyon 9-(). 

The Jays then suffered a tough 
7-2 defeat at the hands of Carn- 
egie Mellon on Sunday. 

In the first weekend match- 
es, the Jays faced Ursinus. The 
eighth-ranked Jays were 
the superior : 
matches of te 


clearly 
after nine 
nnis, winning hand- 
ily by a score of 8-1 for their 324 


team 


consecutive conference victory. 

The Jays swept’ singles play, 
with sophomore Michael Chang 
defeating Bennett MacLaughlin 
of Ursinus 6-0, 6-0. 

Freshmen Morgan Dauer and 
Jeffrey Kamei also did not lose a 
game, winning their matches by 
identical 6-0, 6-0 margins. 

Freshman Garrett Mertl and 
Adam Mernit and senior Dan 
Myers also won their respective 
singles matches, as Hopkins con- 
fidently cruised to victory, losing 
nine games while winning 72. 

They Jays also shined in dou- 
bles play against Ursinus, as the 
pairs of Mertl and Mernit and 
Kamei and Dauer both won their 
matches. Mernit and Mertl won 
their match in an 8-0 shutout. 


The black and blue truth 
behind local MMA fights 


By LEAH MAINIERO 


Managing Editor 


Senator John McCain once fa- 
mously branded mixed martial 
arts (MMA) as a “form of human 
cockfighting.” 

While slightly exaggerated, it’s 
true that the sport is not for the 
faint of heart. Fighters train in a 
combination of karate, boxing, 
submission wrestling, kickboxing 
or grappling. They defend against 
and execute a nasty combination 
of chokes, joint locks, take-downs, 
submissions and throws. 

Since professional MMA 
competitions are full-contact 
(gloves, mouthguards and groin 
protection only), broken bones 
and bloody cuts come with 
the territory. The more vicious 
techniques — headbutts, groin 
strikes, biting and gouging — are 
generally banned. 

But today’s fights are largely 


safer than those held in the 90s, . 
which often did not have weight~-charges*were strong enough de="| 


‘classes, time limits or referees. 
As the sport “matured” in the 
eyes of legislators, states gradu- 
ally legalized MMA. 


Outside the Cage: The Fight 
for Legalization 

MMA exhibitions first tore 
onto the Baltimore sports scene 
in 2008. The sport had been 
banned, by the Maryland Ath- 
letic Commission, which consid- 
ered it violent and unsafe. Then 
local _fighter-turned-instructor 
John Rallo led the campaign for 
legalization. 

Hopkins indirectly lent sup- 
port for Rallo’s lobbying efforts: 
A study from 2006 by doctors 
at the School of Medicine found 
that MMA fights had similar in- 
jury rates to other combat sports 
and a lower overall knockout rate 
compared to boxing. 


He also felt that popularity 
among college-age kids “is start- 
ing to pick up... we're getting 
kids at a younger age that want 
to come in now.” 

MMA training is still a good 
option to increase health, fitness 
and practical self-defense tech- 
niques. 

For many, Rallo said, the drift 
to MMA “is a natural progres- 
sion, a way to get out and exercise 
. . . Bodybuilders are a thing of 
the past. People understand that 
if you want to train, you want to 
do more functional training. . . 
You can get a good workout, get 
in shape, lose weight and learn a 
functional skill.” 

However, the cost of training 
is still a concern for college stu- 
dents. 

Rocky Barilla, a wrestler for 
Hopkins, said he was interested 
in MMA, but even with a student 
discount, transportation to a 
Baltimore gym and the monthly 


terrents. 

“Ym poor. We have some cars 
but we never really gave it a 
shot,” he said. 

Barilla felt the $75 member- 
ship to a studio like Ground Con- 


trol is too expensive. 


But that doesn’t keep him 


from watching UFC and follow- 
ing MMA events, which have a 
following at Hopkins. 


“I got here and I was surprised 


—I didn’t realize how many peo- 
ple actually follow it. They knew 
all the fighters,” he said. 


Most of the fans, Barilla ac- 


knowledged, were male. 


Hopkins MMA? 
While some larger universities, 


including University of Michigan 
and Minnesota State, have MMA 
clubs, Hopkins does not. 


Various styles popular among 


In October 2008, Rallo’s efforts 
paid off and Maryland joined the 
ranks of MMA states. 

The 5,000 fans that packed 
First Mariner Arena last week- 
end weren't there for the usual 
hockey game or concert. They 
were there to watch mixed mar- 
tial-artists duke it out in one of 
Baltimore’s largest-scale MMA 
events to date. 

“The growth of MMA here 
will have some correlation to na- 
tional trends,” Rallo said. 

However, with the formation of 
Shogun fights, “Now the growth 
of MMA here [in Baltimore] is 
based upon the upcoming shows 
in First Mariner Arena.” 

Shogun is certainly the largest 
MMA organization to date, and 
has some pretty big local fans — 
Baltimorean and Olympic swim- 
mer Michael Phelps attended the 
latest event. 

Thanks to demand for the 
sport and intense advertising 
campaigns, Shogun fights seems 
to be dominating the local MMA 
scene. 

In Baltimore and beyond, it 
looks increasingly like MMA is 


MMA fighters, including Brazil- 
ian and Japanese jiu jitsu, are of- 
fered on campus. 

However, according to one 
student who wishe to remain 
anonymous, MMA does exist 

- at Hopkins — but only under- 
ground. 

“We usually get a bunch of 
guys out, we use MMA standard 
gloves and headgear, and we use 
mouthguards. We put up mats 
and use pads. . . to pad the floor 
and walls,” the student said. 

Participants will match up 
based on weight, unless someone 
wants to challenge a larger op- 
ponent. 

“We usually go three minute 

_rounds or until you have to stop 
the fight . . . It’s recreational,” he 
said. 

For these students, it is easier 
to fight in informal settings like 
off-campus row houses than try 
to start a Hopkins MMA club. 

'“There’s been many attempts 
to make a competitive martial 
arts club, but I figure... any clubs 
were not funded by the school for 
insurance reasons,” he said. 

Because of the possibilites of 


here to stay. injuries in MMA, the student be- 
’ lieved the University would be 
- College MMA reluctant to allow usage of prac- 


tice rooms 

No one has been seriously in- 
jured in these informal practices 
thus far, the student added, but, 
“Luckily, the place we fight is 
next to Union Memorial [Hospi- 
tal], so that’s pretty good. ” 

Is all of this starting to sound 
a little bit like Fight Club? 

“I just broke the first rule of 
Fight Club,” he said. 

“Never talk about it. I just 
did.” : y 4 7 


Baltimore MMA studios like 
Ground Control and Baltimore 
Mixed Martial Arts are increas- 
ingly attempting to draw young- 
er students to their gyms and 
dojo, often offering student dis- 
counts in an effort to encourage 
younger members to join. 

“I think [the recent promo- 

tions are] helping enrollment in 
my school . .. MMA is become - 
more popular, more people 
aware of it” Rallo said. 


Doubles did yield the Jays’ 
only loss on the day, however, as 


the pairing of Myers and Chang | 


suffered a tough 8-5 defeat. 

The win brought Hopkins to 
9-2 on the season, with a 3-0 con- 
ference mark, while Ursinus fell 
to 4-7, 0-4 in conference. 

Also on_ Saturday, 
er batch of Blue Jays faced off 
against seventh-ranked Kenyon 
College in a hard-fought compe- 


anoth- | 


tition that lasted over five hours. | 


lhe Jays were outmatched by Ke- 
nyon however, not winning a sin- 
gle match en route to a 9-0 defeat. 
In singles play, seniors David 
Maldow and Peter Vale, juniors 
Andrew Wang and Jacob Barn- 
‘aby, sophomore Warren Elgort 


and freshman Andy Hersh all | 


suffered losses. 

But Elgort, Hersh and Vale 
all went three sets, with Vale’s 
match ending in an epic 13-11 set 
on which he, unfortunately, fell 
| on the losing end. 

The Jays did not fare much 


there either. 
Hopkins pairings included 
| junior Casey Blythe, and Elgort 
and junior Ryan Rauck, who 
stretched their match into extra 


sets, eventually falling 9-8. 


| Hopkins to 9-3 on the year, while 
| Kenyon rose to 9-5. 

Kenyon is not a member of the 
| Centennial Conference, so Hop- 


leaderboard. 
The weekend closed with a 


| match against 11'*-ranked Carn- 


egie Mellon on Sunday. They also 
held a number three regional 
ranking, while Hopkins is sec- 


| ond in the regional polls. 


But Hopkins was not able to 
finish with a win, falling 7-2. 


singles play, as Hersh and Wang 
both won in straight sets. Mal- 


| dow, Elgort, Blythe and Barnaby 
| all suffered singles losses. 


The loss brings the Jays’ re- 
cord to 9-4, while’ Carnegie Mel- 
lon improves to 12-4. 

The Blue Jays see their next ac- 
tion with a homestand on Satur- 
day, during homecoming week- 
end. At 10 a.m., the team faces the 
Franklin & Marshall Diplomats. 
At 3 p.m., the team takes on the 
Salisbury Sea Gulls. 


From AOTW, B12 
you can work on. I think my fa- 
vorite part of baseball is the chal- 
lenge of improving yourself each 
day.” 

Youchak believes his greatest 
strength is his offensive power, 
and enjoys the challenge of im- 
proving on his fielding up the 
middle. 

“My best asset to the team is 
my raw ability. My weakness is 
consistency on defense, I’m play- 
ing a new position this year, sec- 
ond base, and I’m learning some- 
thing new each day about it,” 
Youchak said. 

Senior outfielder Dave Kahn 
agrees with Youchak’s self-eval- 
uation of his game. 

“Youch is the hardest work- 
ing player I know,” Kahn said. 
“From analyzing film of his 
swing to working in the weight 
room or on the track, Brian does 
everything possible to prepare 


| himself for each game. He could 


easily get away with his talent 
alone, but he wants to be the 
best, and that intense work ethic 
makes him the best.” 

Many of Youchak’s team- 
mates believe that being a gradu- 
ate student has helped Youchak 
gain respect on the team and he 
was voted co-captain with Matt 
Weigand last September. 

“As a grad student, Brian has 
a lot of knowledge and wisdom 


| Wang and Maldow, Barnaby and | 


better in doubles play, as they | 
were not able to take a match | 


| kins still sits atop the Conference | 


Captain Brian Youchak catap 
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Senior Dave Spaulding (left) and freshman John Greeley (center) chase a ground ball in the 11-7 loss against the Tar Heels. 


M. lax falls to the undefeated UNC 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


The undefeated Tar Heels 
stomped the Blue Jays 11-7 in front 
of more than 4,000 lacrosse fans at 


| Homewood Field on Saturday. 
The loss to Kenyon brought | 

the men’s team, which fell to 4-5 
| overall, as the third ranked Heels 


This is fourth loss in a row for 


remained undefeated at 10-0. 
Junior Kyle Wharton led the 
team with three goals, while senior 
Max Chautin added two goals. 
Hopkins still leads the overall se- 
ries with UNC 23-15, but the last 
three contests have been losses. 
The loss wraps up a_par- 
ticularly difficult stretch of the 
toughest schedule in Division I 
Lacrosse, having played the top 


| three ranked teams in a row. 
The Jays won all points in | 


Hopkins has played top ranked 
Virginia, second-ranked Syracuse, 
eighth-ranked Hofstra and fifth- 
ranked Princeton — all losses. 

The Tar Heels got a big per- 
formance from junior Billy Bit- 
ter, who scored three times in the 
first 10 minutes of the game to 
give the Tar Heels to a 3-2 lead at 
the end of the first quarter. 

Wharton was the first Jay to 
find the back of the net, scor- 
ing his 11'* goal of the year only 
two minutes into the game from 
a nice feed by freshman Zach 


“Youch” shows off his thick head of hair as he crosses the plate after another dinger. 


from experiences that younger 
guys just haven't had yet,” senior 
Andrew Pevsner said. 

“He's really become some- 
what of a father figure on this 
team, especially to a lot of the 
underclassmen.” 

Youchak attributes most of his 

success to head coach, 
Bob Babb. 

“Coach Babb has a 
lot of experience and is 
truly: a player’s coach,” 
Youchak said. 

“My favorite thing 
he does is ‘game notes.’ 
After each game he 

goes over game notes 
with all the players. 
Something different 
comes up in every game 
and he makes sure that 
we learn from that and 
improve.” 

Over the past week, 
Youchak has led the 
team to a 6-0 record. 


Dickinson. : 


Palmer. Chautin accounted for 
the other Blue Jays goal in the 
first period, beating goalie Chris 
Madalon with 7:23 to go in the 
first quarter. 

Hopkins briefly took a 4-3 
lead in the second period, when 
senior Steven Boyle scored back- 
to-back goals. 

However, North Carolina re- 
sponded with three straight be- 
fore the half, retaking the lead by 
two. Chautin’s second goal of the 
day with 2:59 to go in the half cut 
the lead to one, and at the half the 
score was 6-5 in UNC’s favor. 

The Heels came out of the 
break firing, scoring two quick 
goals in the first two minutes of 
the second half, increasing their 
lead to 8-5. Throughout the rest 
of the half, Hopkins never found 
itself closer than two goals away 
from North Carolina. 

Wharton’s second goal, an 
impressive behnind-the-back 
bouncer made it 8-6 with 4:03 
remaining in the third, but UNC 
responded only five seconds lat- 
er, with UNC racing into the of- 
fensive zone and beating goalie 
Pierce Bassett. 

Hopkins freshman John Rana- 
gan scored the seventh and final 
goal for the Jays, but another pair 
of goals from UNC ended the 
scoring for the game. Bitter add- 


ed his fourth of the day, and Cam 
Wood scored on an empty-netter 
with 90 seconds left. 

The stats reveal a very evenly- 
matched contest. UNC had the 
slight advantage in shots, 39-36, 
but Hopkins had the edge in 
ground balls, 24-21. Hopkins had 
the advantage in turnovers as well, 
with UNC having 14 to JHU’s nine. 

Hopkins also had the advan- 
tage in face-offs, winning 11 of 20, 
but UNC capitalized on their ex- 
tra-man advantages, scoring two 
extra man goals, while Hopkins 
was unable to score during their 
four extra man opportunities. 

Pietramala acknowledged the 
team’s shortcomings after the 
game. 

“Our EMO [extra man oppor- 
tunities] was 0-4, it was a failed 
clear at an inopportune time, a 
missed slide, a missed layup,” he 
said. “These are the things that 
continue to hurt us.” 

In his first career start in goal, 
Bassett showed potential, saving 
six shots while allowing 11. Bas- 
sett is the first freshman to start 
in goal for the Blue Jays since 
2004. For UNC, Madalon had 
nine saves while allowing seven. 

Hopkins gets a chance to end 
this four game skid during Home- 
coming Weekend against Albany 
(2-7). Face-off is at 2:00 p.m. 


ults himsel into the record books 


in two days and he’s not over- 
achieving--it’s unbelievable, but 
we've all come to expect those 
types of things from him. When 
someone can carry a team like 
that offensively it’s obviously an 
enormous asset.” 

Youchak has been elated to be » 
a part of the baseball team, a year 
after his graduation, due to an in- 
jury his sophomore year. 

“Tam really excited about my 
start to the season, but there are 
still a lot of games to go. I am 
competing as a grad student be- 
cause I broke my foot my sopho- 
more year,” Youchak said. 

’ He missed the entire season 
and received a medical hardship 
redshirt. 

“Although I was really disap- 
pointed when I got hurt, I’m glad 
it happened,” he continued. 

“It gave me the opportunity to 
attend graduate school and play 
baseball another year.” 

Youchak has enjoyed the sea- 
son so far, and is looking forward 
to the playoffs. 

“It is a lot of fun climbing the 
polls each week. Last year we 

Over this time span, Youchak did the opposite and plummeted 
had a 1.563 slugging percentage from a high preseason ranking. 
and a remarkable on-base per- I’m really looking forward to the 
centage of .667. playoffs” he said. 

His team wrapped up the Coach Babb reiterated 
week with two victories in a Youchak’‘s impact on the team and 
doubleheader against Swarth- his team’s end-of-season goals. 
more and two wins against Mc- “Brian is having an All-Amer- 
Daniel. This was followed by ican caliber season. His swing 
a non-league victory at home and confidence are so good that 
against Messiah and another _ | expect him to continue to hit all 
Conference win at home against _ pitching,” Babb said. 

. The coach predicted Youchak 

On April 2, Youchak hit two of _ will lead the league in batting av- 
the team’s five home runs to lead _ erage and hits, and felt he should 
Hopkins to a 16-6 win over Mc- win offensive player of the year 
Daniel. Youchak hit three home _ for the conference. 
runs in the two games against “We want to finish first in 
Swarthmore on April 3, while the conference and compete for 
also tallying 6 RBIs. the national title,” Babb said. 

The Blue Jays have improved “Brian will be a.big part of our 
to 18-3 overall and are undefeat- success.” : : 
ed (7-0) in Centennial Conference See Brian hit more home runs 
play. against conference opponents 

“I think the stats speak for this weekend at either the home 
themselves,” Pevsner said. double header on Saturday or the 

“The kid hit 5 home runs Sunday afternoon game. 
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SPORTS 


Cincinnati Reds pitcher, Mike Leake, 


was recently named to the Red's start 
ing rotation. The 22-year-old Leake 
would be the first pitcher to enitrely skip 
the minor leagues, since Darren Dreifort 
did in 1994 


FRIDAY 
Track Homecoming Invitational All Day 


SATURDAY 
Tennis vs. F $M 10 a.m. 
Tennis vs. Salisbury 3 p.m. 
M. Lacrosse vs. Albany 2 p.m. 


Baseball wins 13" straight, now ranked fourth 


By AMY KLIVANS 
Staff Writer 


Playing six games in the last 
five days, Hopkins baseball beat 
all of its opponents, some more 
narrowly than others, to jump 
to fourth place. The Jays are now 
21-3 overall and are taking con- 
trol of the Centennial Confer- 
ence, with an 8-0 record. 

Hopkins started off the week 
beating McDaniel on_back-to- 
back days 7-3 and 16-6. 

Senior Brendan Walsh led the 
team with three hits including a 
solo homer in the first game. The 
second game featured five hom- 
ers off the bats of four players, 
with two coming from graduate 
student and Centennial Play- 
er of the Week recipient Brian 
Youchak. 

The doubleheader on Satur- 
day against Swathmore was no 
contest, as the Jays crushed the 
Garnet, 15-4 and 15-3. Hitting 
for power at their bandbox of a 
stadium, the Jays hit nine home 
runs over the span of the two 
games. The Jays exploded in the 
first inning, scoring four runs off 
a three-run homer from Youchak 
(first of three) and a dinger from 
John Swarr. 

After three more runs in the 
second, Hopkins blew the game 
open in the fourth with six runs, 
featuring a two-run homer by 
junior Stephen Bejsiuk. Sopho- 
more Sam Eagleson had another 
strong outing, and is now 5-0 on 
the season. The ace allowed three 
earned runs on seven hits over 
six innings pitched. 

“Every time we step on the 
field, whether practice or game, 
We cannot go through the mo- 
tions, because every time we do 
not work hard, another team is 
working hard,” Eagleson said. 
Though the Jays outhit Swath- 
more by double digits, the Jays 
committed three errors, whereas 
the Garnet were perfect on de- 
fense. 

The second game started off 
with another lead-off moon shot 
by Youchak, for a 3-0 lead after 
one inning. Hopkins scored two 


unearned runs in the second, 
though it was not until the sev- 
enth inning that Hopkins began 
adding to its 5-2 lead. Senior 
Dave Kahn started off the inning 
with a hit-by-pitch and advanced 
to second on a wild pitch. Junior 
slugger Jesse Sikorski hit a homer 
to right field to add two to the 
score, followed by solo dinger by 
senior catcher Joe Borrelli. 


ing a scoring drive in the bottom 
of the fourth, to surge ahead with 
the win. 

“It was a different type of 
game than what we're used to,” 
Kahn said. “I think it’s fair to say 
that it was challenging.” 

Messiah started off the 
pitcher’s duel by scoring an un- 
earned run in the third and an- 
other in the fourth. Following a 
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Southpaw Marco Simmons struck out eight Red Devils over seven innings of work. 


Swathmore scattered their 
runs across the game, with the 
first coming in the second, off a 
double, an unearned run in the 
fourth and a solo homer in the 
eighth for the final Garnet run of 
the day. The Jays scored seven ad- 
ditional runs in the eighth, with 
Youchak’s final homer of the 
day and several singles by team- 
mates. 

Senior lefthander Greg Har- 
beck posted even stronger fig- 
ures than Eagleson, going the 
distance with three runs, two 
earned during 7 innings pitched, 
now 3-0 on the season. 

In their closest contest, Hop- 
kins narrowly beat visiting Mes- 
siah 6-4 on Monday, trailing to 
start off the game before launch- 


W. Tennis scores two 
shutouts in three days 


By LYNDON O’CONNOR 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s ten- 
nis team, ranked 13" nationally, 
added two shutout wins to its 
resume this weekend with victo- 
ries over 23'¢-ranked The College 
of New Jersey (TCNJ): and Dick- 
inson College. 

The wins improved the Lady 
Jays’ record to 4-6 overall and 2-0 
in the Centennial Conference. 

The Jays picked up their 32nd 
consecutive conference win with 
the victory over Dickinson in 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Hopkins began the match by 
sweeping the doubles to jump 
out to a 3-0 lead. Senior Ellen 
Berlinghof and junior Abby Dw- 
yer teamed up for the first win in 
doubles play, 8-3. 

Sophomore Vanessa Charub- 
humi and freshman Yoko Hi- 
rase won by an identical score, to 
push the lead to 2-0. 

Junior Yasmine Elamir and 
freshman Ariel Several complet- 
ed the doubles sweep, with an 
8-4 win. 


‘ 


Major League Baseball: 


Season Preview 


The annual magic of Major 
League Baseball returned this 
week. This season in baseball is 
primed for many surprises and 
milestones, as well as the debut 
of a future hall-of-famer in At- 
lanta. Page B10 
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In singles play, the Jays won 
at second through six in straight 
sets, with the first being decided 
by a super tiebreaker. At third, 
Elamir swept Sarah Woodward 
6-0, 6-0. 

Berlinghof then won her 49** 
career match in a 6-1, 6-0 win 
over Leigh Oczkowski, tying her 
for third place in singles wins in 
Hopkins’ history. _ 

Charubhumi defeated Nora 
Hainoczky 6-3, 6-3 at fifth and 
Dwyer won 6-4, 6-1, against 
Nitzberg at second. 

Hirase picked up her fifth 
straight win beating Bybel 6-1, 
7-6 (7-1) at sixth. Several finished 
things up and closed out the 
match with a win. 

After winning the first set 6-3, 
Rodgers came back winning the 
second set by the same score. 
Several and Rodgers then played 
a super tiebreaker, with Several 
prevailing 10-7 to complete the 
Jays’ sweep of the match. 

The Jays then faced TCNJ in a 
rematch of the 2009 NCAA tour- 
nament second round match. 
Hopkins once again swept the 


INSIDE 


Men’s Lacrosse: 


Loses Four Straight 


The men’s lacrosse team finished 
the most challenging portion of 
it’s schedule, with a loss to the 


UNC Tar Heels, 11-7. They take 


center stage this Saturday on 
Homecoming Week, against Al- 
bany. Page B11 


lead-off single, a walk and a hit 
by pitch, starting pitcher Gar- 
rett Gomez was replaced by the 
eventual winning pitcher, Lucas 
Henneman. In his four innings 
of play, Henneman retired four 
Falcons and allowed no runs on 
two hits, which for Kahn “really 


; Coming fresh off a win against Drexel at home, 
ville to take on 10th-ranked Vanderbilt. The Co 
Hopkins fought admirably to stay 


doubles matches and made come- 
backs in three singles matches, to 
ensure the sweep of TCNJ 9-0. 

Freshman Nandita Krish- 
nan and Candace Wu got things 
started in doubles action, picking 
up the Jays’ first point with an 8-3 
win at second. 

Sophomores Courtney Bo- 
ger and Mallory Willenborg 

SEE W. TENNIS, Pace B11 


Baltimore MMA: 
Talking About Fight Club 


Combine four parts martial arts 
and one part insanity, and what 
do you get? Mixed Martial Arts, 
which overcame a_ state-wide 
ban to become the next big thing 
in Baltimore - and in the under- 
ground fights at JHU. Page B11 


showed us a lot by coming inina 
tough spot and giving up noruns 
through four innings.” 

Swarr led the team on the of- 
fense, going 2-for-3 at the plate. 
[he Jays started out the fourth 
down 2-0, but scored four of six 
consecutive singles. Hopkins 
tacked on two more runs in the 
seventh, following a_ lead-off 
homer by Huisman and an un- 
earned run, coupled with a stolen 
base by Kahn. 

With the score 6-2 in the bot- 
tom of the ninth with two outs, 
relief pitcher Aaron Schwartz 
gave up a triple, which scored 
two following a throwing er- 
ror by the shortstop. However 
Schwartz struck out the next bat- 
ter, ending any chance of a Fal- 
cons victory. 

Sloppy play by the Devils, 
coupled with the strength of the 
Jays’ bats ensured a 16-4 
victory against visiting 
Dickinson the following 
day. With 15 hits and 
seven Red Devils er- 
rors, the Jays were able 
to make quite a statement for the 
rest of the Centennial Confer- 
ence. 

Dickinson started things on 
offense quickly, scoring two 
runs on two hits to start the 
game. Hopkins responded with 
a six-run, four-hit rally to end 


the first. Dickinson scored all | 
their runs in the first three in- | 


nings, whereas Hopkins built 
up momentum throughout the 
game, scoring three in the sixth 
and seventh, and finishing the 
game with an unearned run 
in the eighth to finish a day of 
scoring. 


Llopkins 
Baseball 


Youchak launching 
homers everywhere 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


Brian Youchak led his baseball 
team to a 6-0 record as of Tuesday, 
and for his play was named The 
News-Letter’s Athlete of the Week. 

After the baseball team went 
9-3 during spring break in Ari- 
zona, it returned to Hopkins for 
Cenntenial Conference action 
and haven't lost since April 17. 
This streak is due in great part to 
second baseman Brian Youchak. 

Youchak has helped 
lead the team on a 13- 
game winning streak 
as the baseball team 
has shot up the nation- 
al rankings to number 
four in Division III. 

Last week, Youchak went 
12 for 22, with five home runs, 
drove in 10 runs and scored nine 
times. He was named the Cen- 
tennial Conference Hitter of the 
| Week — a title held by Hopkins 
| for the past three weeks. 

Brian Youchak, from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., graduated from Hop- 
kins last year with a Bachelors of 
Science in Chemical and Biomo- 
lecular Engineering. He is cur- 
rently getting a Masters degree in 
engineering management, with 
a focus in nano-biotechnology. 
Youchak believes a big part of his 


Women’s lax struggles against Vanderbi 


Read more about the game on page B10. 
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success in athletics and academ- 
ics came from separating the two 
aspects of his life. 

“At times it has been difficult, 
but I have learned how to balance 
school and baseball by prioritiz- 
ing my time. There have been a 
lot of instances where I’ve had 
big assignments due the day af- 
ter the game, but I’ve found out 
that you can’t worry about school 
while the game is going on,” 
Youchak said. 

Youchak quickly picked up 
the sport at the age of 10 and has 
since become one of the most 
dominant hitters in Division III. 
As of April 4, Youchak ranks fifth 
in Division III for batting aver- 
age, .548, and fourth in on base 
percentage, .904. 

“T played baseball for a year 
when I was 10, but I stopped 
playing when my family moved 
to Mexico,” he said. “I started 
playing again when I was 12 and 
we moved back to the states.” 

Youchak enjoys the challenges 
of baseball and the chance to im- 
prove upon his skill set every day. 

“Baseball has so many skills 
that need practice, hitting, field- 
ing, throwing, running, and I 
truly enjoy practicing each day,” 
he said. 

“There is always something 

SEE AOTW, Pace B11 


lt in Tenn. 
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the Hopkins women’s lacrosse team travelled down to Nash- 
mmodores took control with an 8-0 run against the pady 


ays. 
in the game, but eventually fell to the powerful Vanderbilt, 20-1 Hy 


